














Hand Rolled and Hand Dipped 
vs. 


Machine Made and Machine Dipped 


HIS is a rather delicate and dangerous 

subject to discuss frankly because of the 

various conflicting interests which are par- 
tial to one class of goods or the other, however, 
in view of some recent developments in machin- 
ery and methods for producing high class choco- 
late cream work it in order to at least 
consider seriously the relative merits (and de- 
merits) of each respective method. Let’s grant, 
to begin with, that quality is the first considera- 
tion in the piece of goods in question and that 
a fondant for hand rolls is of finer eating quality 
than a cast cream (whether it is a fact or not). 
There are two good, reliable machines on the 
market for shaping hand rolled centers—one 
for large volume. production and the other for 
smaller output. These machines justify their 
installation from standpoint of lowering cost of 
production and at the same time eliminating a 
serious sanitary hazard incident to the old 
method of forming centers by hand. 

There are many manufacturers of quality 
goods who maintain that they are producing 
just as fine a center in starch as was ever made 
by hand. But that is a question for solution by 
each individual manufacturer; regardless of 
how the center is made the, next thing is the 
coating. To hand dip or machine dip—that’s 
the question. 


is 


In an early issue of THe Manuractrurtne 
ConFECTIONER Will be described a device with 
which, it is claimed, the characteristic hand 
dipped quality of chocolate work can be pro 
duced from a standard coating machine. The 
device is not on the market, but can be made to 
order. 

The salvation of the legitimate manufacturing 
confectioners, with volume production on a 
commercial basis, who feel the competition of 
the ‘‘home made candy kitchen business’’ 
ically along lines of what Geo. S. Ward terms 
the big three: ‘‘Machinery, Sanitation and 
Quality’’—they should go together as a unit in 
quality, volume production. Such was the vision 
of a man who pioneered the ‘‘bread faetory’’ in 
a day when the ‘tbakery’’ or bake shop was 
fighting a losing game with the home made 
product of the housewife’s kitchen. 

Geo. S. Ward’s idea and ideal of volume pro 
duction of a quality product under the most 
scrupulously clean, sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions has revolutionized the baking industry. 
The fate of ‘‘home made bread’’ has a parallel 
which will be recognized sooner or later by at 
least the quality group of candy manufacturers 
with vision and determination to aet on these 
things which will elevate, expand and safeguard 
the confectionery industry. 


is log- 


Conditioned Air 


Air conditioning has a very important bear- 
ing on sanitation. If air is introduced into a 
room through a properly designed conditioner 
it will maintain the room at the correct temper- 
ature and proper relative humidity and at the 
same time the air will be free from dust and 
other impurities resulting in greatly increased 
efficiency on the part of those working in the 
room as well as keeping atmospheric impurities 
out of the product. Certain raw materials 
which enter so largely into the manufacture of 
eandy are natural cultures for bacteria of all 
kinds and when food products are manufactured 
in a room in which the air is taken from the 
outside without being purified it picks up a 
great amount of bacteria which is injurious not 
only to the health of the employees, but also to 
the quality of the goods. 

Many people do not realize that in order to 
properly store confectionery, it should be kept 


in a room where the air is not only cool but 
pure, fresh air and free from excessive mois 
ture. Otherwise there is danger from mold 
and similar troubles. Refrigerating coils on 
the walls or ceilings of storage rooms will not 
produce the proper conditions, but this can be 
readily accomplished by the use of air condi- 
tioning apparatus. 

An air conditioning apparatus was installed 
in a large banking institution and by reference 
to the records it was shown that absence from 
work due to colds and similar maladies was 
reduced 60%. From the standpoint of health 
and efficiency the installation of air conditioners 
would be fully warranted, but when there 
added to this the ideal conditions for the proper 
functioning of manufacturing processes, then 
it would seem that such equipment should be a 
staple, standard item in every complete instal- 
lation of a confectionery plant. 
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Announcing 


A new series of three articles for the Sugar Buyer: 


Averaging Costs With Low-Priced Sugars 


The next article in this series will be on the subject of “The Oper- 


ation of the Sugar Futures Exchange Simply Explained.” The 


third and concluding article will be on 


Fix Costs.” 


“Using Sugar ‘Futures’ to 


by A. Adams Lund 





m@\ONTRAST with the present low price 
of sugar, the series of sustained ad- 
vances which have taken place in 
practically all other important candy 
making materials. Corn syrup has 
reached the highest point since the war and at 
the present writing, with all tolerances allowed, 
it is doubtful if it can be called an economicai 
substitute for sugar. Cocoas, having awakened 
from their long period of lethargy, have already 
recovered a substantial proportion of their nor- 
mal values; nutmeats of all descriptions, egg 
products, vanillas—all in a grand surge upware 
conspire to make the cost man’s job an un- 
enviable lot for the coming year. It is not to be 
marvelled at, therefore, that a number of the 
largest manufacturers, finding that the present 
price of sugar will reduce their raw material 
costs to a point which will show them a satis- 
factory profit, have abandoned the attitude of 
‘‘watchful waiting’’ and jumped in for their 
year’s requirements of this controlling item. 














Seven Reasons Why 


There are seven reasons why this position for 
the vear is sound: 

1. Raws at 254 cents are at or very near the 
cost of production. Cuban raw sugar for July 
delivery, selling at around 3 cents C. & F., is 
equivalent to 6 cents for refined, which is about 
‘4 cent less than the low of the last two years. 
When a world staple like sugar gets down to 
within a small fraction of a cent of the cost of 
production, the buyer will do well to cover re- 
gardless of any amount of statistics to the con- 
trary. 


2. On the above basis, sugar futures are the 


cheapest commodity in the world. Persistent 
reports of a heavy over-production have re- 
sulted in the accumulation in the market of a 
large short interest. 

3. The late reports tend to show that the 
crops have been largely over-estimated, not that 
there will not be a sizable surplus, but that the 
pendulum has swung too far. 

4. The daily large purchases of contracts, 
particularly by Cuban interests, give evidence 
of the underlying strength of the market. 

). The visible and invisible supplies, both 
of raws and refined, are the smallest which the 
world has carried for many years, the majority 
of the consumers having been waiting for a re- 
adjustment of prices on refined before making 
regular purchases. The low price of sugar, in 
itself, always results in a general broadening of 
the demand. 

6. When profit-taking oceurs in securities, 
investors always turn to low-priced commodi- 
ties, such as sugar. 

7. The banks and the moneyed interests 
which have been instrumental in financing the 
Cuban crop, will protect the price for the benefit 
of both the grower and themselves. 

When Is the Most Opportune Time to Cover? 


In the September issue of THe Manuractur- 
ING ConrecTIONER, the writer presented a graph 
which showed the courses of raw and refined 
sugar prices during 1921-24, inclusive. From 
this we observed that the low points of the year 
appear to be recorded during the peak of pro- 
duction, somewhere between February and 
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April. When these low points are reached, there 
are no flags hung out to signify their presence, 
consequently few people get in on them. It 
is obviously wiser to take advantage of a price 
that is known to be low and average down, if 
necessary, than to let the low point slip away 
from vou and begin by averaging up. 


For How Long a Period Is It Desirable to Cover? 
While a great deal, of course, depends upon 
individual conditions, it is safe to say that sugar 
around, at, or below the 6-cent level presents a 
minimum of risk for the entire year. Even if 
the market should be temporarily depressed be- 
low this point, a manufacturer would have no 
difficulty averaging down with subsequent pur- 
chases or working off the slight difference in his 
product. 
What Means Are Offered for Covering on One’s 
Requirements for an Extended Period? 


In general there are four methods by which 
a manufacturer may protect himself on the 
sugar market against an advance in price. 

First, by buying refined sugar on contract 
over thirty to sixty day periods, with or without 
price guarantees. The form of the guarantee 
given by the refiner has undergone considerable 
modification during the past year or so, al- 
though it is possible that a return to competitive 
conditions may call forth some of the more at- 
tractive forms which are at present shelved. 
The present variety reads something as fol- 
lows: 

**Buyer to be given the benefit of refin- 
er’s lowest price on date of withdrawal or 
date of delivery, if lower than the contract 
price.”’ 

This type of guarantee, while not undesirable 
from the standpoint of the prospective pur- 
chaser, falls considerably short of giving maxi- 
mum protection in a market subject to sharp 
dips or reactions. For this, the form employed 
prior to 1924 was ideal—as far as the buyer 
was concerned! A favorite wording follows: 

‘*Refiner’s price on date of delivery if 
lower than contract. Undelivered portion of 
contract to be re-entered at the lowest price 
made by the refiner during the life of the 
contract.”’ 


Under these terms, the buyer had all to gain 
and nothing to lose in placing a contract. The 
obvious fault with this guarantee was that it 
was one-sided, The buyers overbought and in 
so doing succeeded in killing the goose that lay 
the golden egg. The refiners have found its em- 
ployment so entirely unprofitable that there is 
little likelihood of their offering it to the trade 
again unless all other means fail to move sugar. 

Apart from the ‘‘price guaranteed to date of 
delivery’’ form of contract, there is but one 
other means of protection offered to the small 
manufacturer (whose needs do not come up to 
50 tons a month), and that is to buy the sugar 
outright and place it in storage for future use. 








While this method eliminates the possibility of 
delays in delivery, it is an advantage gained at 
the expense of storage and carrying charges on 
the investment, not to say the possibility of 
physical losses or damage to the material. 

To the larger manufacturer, considerably 
more choice is offered in the selection of a suit- 
able means of protection. If he is resourceful 
enough financially, he may even own and oper 
ate his own sugar mill and plantation in Cuba. 
He may draw up a yearly contract with a re- 
finer, deliver his sugars to the refinery direct, 
and withdraw against them equivalent quanti- 
ties of refined sugar. A toll charge is made by 
the refiner for processing the sugar (usually 
around $1.25 per 100 pounds), and at the end 
of the year the withdrawals are balanced 
against the deliveries of raws and an adjust 
ment made for any differences in value. It is 
apparent that this method of purchasing refined 
sugar is quite out of the reach of the average 
confectioner. 

A modification of this method of protection 
available to manufacturers of lesser magnitude 
would be to purchase from a large grower or 
operator a certain fixed quantity of refined 
sugar for delivery during specific future 
months, the operator tolling the sugars through 
some refinery himself, protecting himself on 
the Exchange as he may deem necessary to pro- 
tect the sale, and directing the delivery of the 
refined sugar to you as you need it. This 
method could only be worked out with manufae- 
turers whose requirements of refined sugar 
were at least equivalent to the minimum futures 
contract of 50 tons, for each month it was de 
sired to cover. It provides some of the advan- 
tages of futures trading without actual partici- 
pation on the part of the manufacturer. 
Propositions of this tenor are not always to 
be had when they are wanted from the operator, 
however, and so may be dismissed for the pres 
ent with this brief mention. 


The Most Practical Method 


At the present moment by far the most prof- 
itable and economical method of protecting 
against an advance in price is the ‘‘hedge’’ on 
the ‘‘futures’’?’ Exchange against purchases of 
refined sugars made as you need them, and ap- 
ply the profits from your futures transactions 
to offset the current cost of refined. Let it be 
said here that for a manufacturer to cover his 
needs on the Exchange is not gambling. Often 
it is more of a gamble not to do so. European 
manufacturers have long accepted the ex- 
changes as a necessary part of their business, 
while we in America, are slowly awakening to 
their legitimate possibilities as a means of pro- 
tecting profits once seen, minimizing losses on 
the inevitable declines, and pre-determining 
months ahead what the costs of our various 
products will be. This process of ‘‘arbitrag- 
ing’’ or ‘‘hedging’’ against refined purchases 
on the N. Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange will be 
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dealt with fully in subsequent articles in this 
series. 

To the end that there may be a fuller appre- 
ciation of this fundamentally important subject, 
we are including elsewhere in these pages a 
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practical working dictionary of- the words, 
phrases and terms commonly employed in the 
sugar trade. Study those which are unfamiliar 
to you and preserve the section for future ref- 
erence. 


STABILIZING COSTS 
PACKAGE which shows us a profit today may show up in red 
tomorrow; our costs which are low for today, tomorrow may be 


‘*kiting.”’ 


Time rules these costs and 


‘*futures’’ are the machinery 


which commerce has provided to offset time. 


Sugar Trade Glossary 


Definitions and Explanations of Words and Phrases Used by 
the Sugar Trade 


O the inexperienced trader, unfamiliar words and phrases consti- 
tute about 99 per cent of the mystery which surrounds the actual 


and futures sugar markets. 


In the ordinary COUTSE of barter, there 
has developed a sort of trade jargon consisting of brokers’ 


slang, 


words and phrases having technical significance on the stock and com- 
modity exchanges, and in not a few instances, terms peculiar alone to 


the sugar market. 


What the newcomer needs, therefore, in order to understand the 


various processes involved in dealing in these sugar markets, is a con 
cise dictionary of definitions. Following are the definitions of a selected 


list of the more common words and phrases used by the sugar trade. 


Active Months.—The positions in which the bulk 
of the trading is done on the Exchange; usually 
March, May, July, September and December, 
with January and October moderately active. 
The remaining months are rarely traded in. 

Actuals.— Contracts for the purchase or sale of spe- 
cific sugars available for prompt delivery ; spot 
sugars. 

Afleats.—In sugar statistics, raw sugars shipped 
from the country of production and under way 
to U.S. ports of discharge. 

Allocation, or Allotment Basis.—The apportion- 
ment or distribution of sugars during periods 
of shortage. It differs from the pro-rata basis 
in that the refiner exercises his own discretion 
as to which customers shall be allotted sugars 
and what quantity each shall receive. 

Allowances.—On Centrifugal sugars delivered 
through the N. Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
Inc., a charge or deduction in price for the dif- 
ference between the actual polarization of the 
sugar delivered and the standard of 96 degrees 
on which the futures contract is based. 

Arbitrage.— Trading in which the profit arises from 
the difference of value of the same commodity 
in different markets at the same time. Buying 
raw sugar futures as a hedge against actual 
purchases of refined would come under this 
head. Also (v. t.) ARBITRAGE; ARBITRA- 
GIST. : 

Asked, or Asking Price.—The price at which fu- 
tures contracts are offered for sale. 

Assortment Basis.— Buyer's option of grade. 





Average.—To make successive commitments as the 
market goes up or down, and “average” the 
aggregate purchases to avoid violent fluctua- 
tions in cost 

Basis Price.—lPrice for Standard fine granulated; 
special grades of refined sugars charged at dif- 
ferentials above or below basis price. 

Bear.—A person who sells for future delivery in 
expectation of a fall in price. (v. t.) to en- 
deavor to depress the prices of or the prices 
in; as, to “bear the market.” 

Beets, Beet Sugar.—Sucrose extracted from the 
juice of the sugar beet (Beta vulgaris). 

Bid Price.—Price offered for contracts for future 
delivery on the Exchange. 

Beard.—A bulletin board on which is posted a rec- 
ord of all futures business transacted in the 
ring. 

Broad Market.—A market with many participants; 
the opposite of a traders’ market. 

Bulge.—A sharp advance followed by a decline. 

Bull.—One expecting or trying to effect a rise in 
price. (v. t.) to try to raise the price. 

Call, The.—The calling of the months on the floor 
of the Exchange immediately after the opening. 
Each month is traded in successively until all 
opening orders have been executed. 

Call.—The right to demand a certain amount of 
sugar at a fixed price, at or within a certain 
time agreed upon. It is obvious that this 
option only becomes valuable to the holder in 
the event that the position for which the call 
is purchased advances to a price higher than 
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that named in the call, plus the price of the 
call and the brokerage commissions. The trans- 
action is closed by the payment of the differ- 
ence in value, if any, in favor of the holder of 
the call. 

Cane, Cane Sugar.—Sucrose extracted from the 
juice of the sugar cane (Saccharum offici- 
narum). 

Carry-Over.—[-xcess of production over consump- 

tion “carried over” from one year into the 


next. 
Central.—A sugar mill which works for several 
plantations. The number of mills operating 


at one time is an indication of the rate at 
which production is going forward. 

Centrifugals, Centrifugal Sugars.—Sugar freed 
from liquid by a machine acting by centrifugal 
force; specifically, raw sugar extracted from 
the cane juice in this fashion. 

Clearing, Clearance.—1. The freeing of a ship or 
cargo by payment of customs duties, harbor 
fees, etc., or the receiving of permission to 
leave port (outward clearance) or to discharge 
cargo (inward clearance). 2. The settlement of 
claims or adjustment of accounts through the 
clearing house. 

Close, The.—A period of one minute preceding the 
closing of the Exchange. 

Closing of the Exchange.—The [xchange closes at 
3:00 P. M. daily except Saturday, 12:00 M. 
Close Out.—To sell a bought futures contract, 

thereby completing the transaction. 

Commission.—The commission charge for buying 
and selling on the Exchange a minimum con- 
tract of 50 tons of raw sugar is $25.00 if the 
price is under 4c ; $30.00 if the price is over 4c. 
See also FLOOR BROKERAGE. 

Consignment Stocks.—Refined sugars sent to an 
agent to be sold. Stocks are carried by re- 
finers at strategic points throughout the coun- 
try, to facilitate delivery to their out-of-town 
trade. 

Contract.— \ futures contract is an agreement call- 
ing for the delivery during a specified month, 
of 50 tons of raw sugar or multiples thereof. 


“Treated Sugar” Gives Hard Goods Greater 
Resistance to Atmospheric Changes 
OME interesting experiments have been made in 
S recent months by PBarach Cerf of Chicago, on 
obtaining for high cooked goods a greater resist- 
ance to weather conditions with severe changes of tem- 
perature and humidity. It is reported that these 
experiments are reasonably successful and that the 
secret of the accomplishment lies in the use of a 
“treated sugar,” that is, ordinary confectioner’s sugar, 
which has been “treated” by a process perfected by 
Mr. Cerf, who has named this product “Resisto.” 
“*Treated sugar’ or ‘Resisto,” Mr. Cerf says, “is 
nothing other than a combination of sugar and corn 
syrup, in varied proportions, treated, catalyzed and 
prepared over a period of time. When ‘Resisto’ is 
put into a batch it replaces an equal percentage of 
sugar; for instance, 10 pounds of sugar left out and 10 
pounds of ‘Resisto’ put in and proceed to build your 
batch and handle it as usual—no change of formula 
necessary. Use it in all high cooked work—hard can- 
dies, stick suckers, brittles, etc., either vacuum or open 
fire.” 
Mr. Cerf claims that the finished product in which 






A contract in “May sugar” is a contract satis- 
fied upon the delivery of 50 tons of sugar, of 
proper grade, during the subsequent month of 
May. 

Cost and Freight, C&F.—Cost at the port of ship- 
ment with freight added to the port of dis- 
charge; the cost of raw sugar without the ad- 
dition of duty. The sugars themselves are 
often referred to as “cost-and-freights.” 

Counter-Position.— Process of going under cover: 
a “straddle”; the term is not to be confused 
with “hedge”; in an uncertain market, instead 
of liquidating and remaining out of the mar- 
ket, many traders prefer to maintain a position 
both long and short, subsequently rebuying or 
reselling either of the two positions when a 
definite trend has been established. 

Cover.—To purchase sugar to satisfy a sale previ- 
ously made on the Exchange, thus completing 
the contract. 

Damp Sugar.— A refined sugar taken direct from 
the centrifugals and packed without drying; 
an “A” sugar. 

Dealers in Arbitrage.—See ARBITRAGE. 

Deliveries.—I sugar statistics, deliveries comprise 
all arrivals of raw sugars to refiners and al! 
deliveries of raw sugars to refiners from im- 
porters’ stock. 

Demand.—To call for delivery on a contract. 

Differential—A charge made or a deduction al- 
lowed on special grades of refined sugar, from 
the prevailing basis price of standard fine gran- 
ulated; also, an extra charge made for varia- 
tions in packing from the 100-Ib. bag. 

Dip.—A sudden market decline followed by an ad- 
vance. 

Discretionary Order.— An order given to the brok- 
er to be executed at his discretion or upon his 
judgment of market conditions. 

Double Up.—To completely reverse one’s position 
on the market; i. e., being long, to sell out and 
go short for the same amount, 

Duty.—The government tax on imported sugars; 
Preferential sugars, $1.7648 per 100 Ibs.; Full- 
duty sugars, $2.206 per 100 Ibs. 

(To Be Continued.) 


“Resisto” is used is identical in appearance and eating 
qualities with candy made of same corresponding for- 
mula without “Resisto,”” and with the added merit of 
greatly improved keeping qualities—a product which 
possesses a much greater resistance against sticking, 
sweating and loss of appearance. Therefore, hard goods 
can be made with “Resisto” and a high percentage of 
corn syrup and the finished product possess a keeping 
quality or resistance of a piece of goods containing 
approximately 50 per cent more sugar. 

Mr. Cerf maintains also that there should be avail- 
able to the manufacturers of candy a quality of corn 
syrup which is refined especially for use in high cooked 
candies. The standard grades of confectioner’s corn 
syrup on the market today are ideal for cream work 
and all soft or lower cooked goods, but places an unnec- 
essary burden or handicap on the manufacture of hard 
goods. 

It is claimed that with “Resisto” and an improved 
corn syrup the Utopia of hard goods manufacture will 
have been reached. Further information and develop- 
ment on this subject can be had from Mr. Cerf by ad- 
dressing him care THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 


TIONER. 
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Sanitation and Hygiene—Assets in 


Food Production 
by Wm. E. Brown, M. D. 


Industrial Health Con servancy Laboratories: 


Kprror’s Nove: Dr. Brown is a practicing physician and surgeon who has spe 
cialized on industrial health work. The Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories 
with which he is associated are co-operating with us in our survey of sanitary con 
ditions and preparation of a manual of cleanliness, sanitation and hygiene for the 
confectionery industry. 


O SUBSTANTIAL and the efforts taken to assure delivery of a 
has been the growth clean and wholesome product. With the advent 
of the eandy industry of the so-called ‘‘Pure Food Laws’’ of federal 
in the matter of pro and state governments there has been an in- 

duction, and the number of creasing and proper concern on the part of the 
individuals employed, that public regarding foods. This concern on the 
it today ranks as one of the part of individuals and groups of individuals 
foremost industries of the has developed a consciousness on the public’s 
country. Increased produce part of right to demand properly prepared and 
tion must necessarily mean properly handled foods. 


1s: lila d consumption, What Part Do Sanitation and Hygiene Play in the 


with the result that the ¥ ‘ 
candy industry today Proper Preparation of Food Products? 


serves practically the entire public. People 
in all walks of life and at most ages eat 
candy. Because of these facts candy can no 
longer be treated as a semi-luxury, but must be 
said to fall in the class of a food product. Be- 
cause of this, the public is entitled to be con- ; . ‘ : 
cerned over its vitamine content and the quality his acts. Someone has aptly said, that cleanli- 
and purity of the ingredient materials. ness is a state of mind. The same may be said 

Of late years the public has taken a deeper of sanitation and hygiene. However, this state 
interest in the question of the value of its foods, of mind should be transformed into a physical 
the source of supply, the manner of handling, condition. 





Sanitation and hygiene mean many things to 
many men. For the purpose of discussion we 
will pre-suppose that sanitation has to do with 
the physical environment of the individual, 
while hygiene has to do with the individual and 
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How May the State of Mind of Cleanliness Be 
Created? 


It is first concerned with the concept of clean- 
liness on the part of the executives actually in 
charge of production. There must be a sanitary 
consciousness re-enforced by a sanitary con- 
science on the part of such individuals. This 
is the leaven which must leaven the whole 
group. It should permeate the entire working 
group, extending through the organization from 
the executives to the foremen and thus down to 
the individual employe. Were this concept to 
remain as a mental state, only a small part of 
the problem would be solved. This must be 
transformed into actual operations by a knowl- 
edge on the part of each individual as to what 
may be his part in the actual work. 


The Psychology of Good Housekeeping 


In actual factory operations all food produe- 
ing industries should employ such methods as 
might be termed ‘*good housekeeping.’’ This 
is important not only from the standpoint of 
sanitation, but also from the effect which it has 
upon the morale of the worker, and the curtail- 
ing of petty wastes. No worker is better than 
his environment. If the working conditions are 
fundamentally poor they will be reflected in the 
work of the individual. If he has a sanitary 
consciousness at the beginning of his employ- 
ment, but is placed in a messy and unsanitary 
plant he will lose such consciousness and will 
never develop a sanitary conscience. A_ plant 
which has a cluttered appearance from an ae- 
cumulation of waste materials, a piling up of 
unused kettles and buckets, and an improper ex- 
posure of food materials, ete., will sooner or 
later find its methods degenerating. This is one 
of the best arguments for a nicely painted, well 
arranged, well lighted, and well ventilated fae- 
tory workroom, with processes conducted in 
such a manner as to avoid clutter. 

Good housekeeping methods also demand 
floors of proper texture, so that they may be 
readily cleaned. The cleaning squad must be 
well organized and must be intelligent enough 
to appreciate the importance of its work. The 
arrangement of the time for its work must be 
such as to keep the factory clean and yet not 
put extra sanitary hazard on the actual work 
of production. 


Use and Abuse of Machinery 


The development of machinery has been a 
great step in the promotion of sanitation and 
cleanliness. There is no doubt that machinery 
has been a great boon to food producers. How- 
ever, modern machinery in food production has 
offered a great pit-fall to the unintelligent and 
careless manufacturer. ‘*Not touched by hu- 
man hands’’ has led the unintelligent producer 
to feel that his problem in giving the public ¢ 
sanitary product, has been solved. It has placed 
at his disposal a great aid, but unless this is 
supplemented by a concept of strict cleanliness, 








he may be guilty of placing on the market an 
article inferior from the sanitary standpoint. 

Machines must receive the greatest amount 
of attention in order to produce clean foods 
Mach employe must hold himself responsible for 
the cleanliness of the machine on which he 
works. Accumulation of materials used in man- 
ufacturing tends to increase the bacteriological 
content of food, which, even though it may not 
produce disease in itself, makes for poorer eat- 
ing and keeping quality... Any employe who al 
lows his machine to become unsanitary will 
employ unsanitary methods in using that par- 
ticular machine. 

It should be the individual pride of machine 
operators to have their machines in spotless 
condition. Cleanliness of machinery should not 
be simply a matter of concern at the close of the 
day, but should be a continuous part of the 
Where the idea of cleanliness origi 
nates in the employer and is reflected down the 
line, not only will the demands of sanitation 
be met but sanitary methods will become 
a reflex. Of course, where such demands are 
made working materials must be available. This 
means an abundance of live steam, hot water, 
soap, and other cleansing materials. 


pre CeSS. 


Importance of Personal Hygiene 


The matter of hygiene on the part of the 
worker is fundamental. No amount of equip- 
ment can make up for poor personal hygiene 
In order to make possible the best persona! 
hygiene, there are certain fundamental require 
ments : 

First: The worker himself must have a cer 
tain degree of intelligence which makes him ap 
preciate the importance of his work. Second: 
He must be a healthy individual. This latter 
qualification is important from several stand 
points. If the individual is not healthy his out 
put will be smaller and of poorer quality. If 
the individual is suffering from any of the vari 
ous infections he offers a decided menace to his 
fellow employes and to the ultimate consumer. 

In order to obtain the proper employes, it is 
of great importance to have the employe ex 
amined at the time of first employment, and at 
regular periods. It is also important to have 
a competent physician to whom the employe 
may turn at the time of minor illness, not only 
to make him a better worker, but also to prevent 
the possible contamination of foods. The only 
method of bringing about these results is 
through the employment of a_ well-organized 
medical department. The organization and 
hours of this department must be determined 
by the size of the plant. The work of the health 
department must be supplemented by proper 
facilities to enable the emplove to practice good 
personal hygiene. 

The personal appearance of the employe re- 
fleets itself in his work and in his habits. It 
has been found by most food manufacturers that 
standard uniforms, supplied and laundered by 
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the manufacturer, maintain the best standards 
of cleanliness, 

The personal habits of the individual again 
are influenced by the facilities offered. Where 
proper toilet facilities are maintained and kept 
clean, the employer has the right to demand of 
the employe a high standard of cleanliness as 
regards personal habits. very plant should 
be equipped with locker rooms and toilets whieh 
are entirely apart from the faetory proper. 
These rooms should be supplied with soap and 
water, as well as individual towels. There 
should be some method of acquainting employes 
with the danger of carelessness in regard to the 
washing of hands. KMmployes should be made 
to realize the fact that they offer a serious men 
ace to the employer as well as to the consumer 
if such matters are neglected. 

It has long been known that carelessness in 
food handling has been the means of spreading 
disease. No known epidemic has been traceable 
to candy. However, there have been many in 
stances in which eandy has been blamed for ill 
nesses on the part of children. To the best of 
our knowledge, few if any of these cases have 
ever been substantiated. However, it shows the 
tendency on the part of the public to incriminate 
the last food consumed whenever illness occurs. 
It therefore behooves the manufacturers of food 
products to place every possible safeguard 
about their products. 

How May the Proper Safeguards Be Thrown 
About Such a Food Product as Candy? 
This has been answered by many candy man 
ufacturers. The answer is brief. They have 
utilized every known method to promote sanita- 
tion and hygiene in their respective plants. As 
previously stated, all of these methods have 
been based upon sanitary consciousness, supple- 
mented by a sanitary conscience. Such manu- 
facturers deserve great praise and large returns 

for their efforts. 

One naturally asks, ‘‘Can such manufacturers 
carry to the public the gospel of sanitation for 
the entire industry?’’ It is apparent that alone 


they cannot. Any industry with only a part of 
its members conforming to the best in sanita- 
tion, will not receive support from the public 
in the form of increased consumption. It takes 
concerted action on the part of all manufac- 
turers to bring an industry to the highest pitch 
of sanitary and hygienie production. 
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tries, that desire such concerted action, must 
study the problems of the industry as a whole. 
After having studied such problems and hav 
ing gained first-hand knowledge of the prob 
lems, the next step is to incorporate the reme 
dies in the form of a standard manual or guide. 
Kor want of a better name, such standards and 
guides are commonly called ‘Sanitary Codes.”’ 
Such codes must be of clear presentation and of 
such construction as to be a text book of sani 
tation and hygiene, not only for the employers 
but for the employes. Then with the back 
ground of a sanitary conscience, cooperation on 
the part of all workers in the industry may be 
obtained 
All manufacturers, whether they be in the 
food industry or in other lines of production, 
are pursuing their work with the hope of profit. 
Naturally the question arises whether the ef 
forts necessary to maintain high standards of 
sanitation in the food industry are worth while 
The question has long since been answered in 
the affirmative by many a suecessful manufac 
turer. Most suecessful manufacturers state 
definitely that clean methods pay, if for no other 
reason than that they curtail waste. It pays to 
he clean! Other manufacturers add that sani 
tation is a business asset in the fact that better 
work comes from clean, healthy workers in a 
proper environment. There is also increased 
consumption of their product by a public which 
appreciates a sanitary product. Then, there is 
a distinct added satisfaction on the part of any 
manufacturer who-gives dollar for dollar in the 
form of a clean sanitary product. 
Hew Can the Manufacturer of Good Products Meet 
the Competition of the Conscienceless Producer? 
The best answer to this is that no pre-emi- 
nently successful food producer has ever 
reached the height of his suecess by unsanitary 
methods. Asa practical method of reaching the 
publie and enabling it to discriminate between 
goods produced under proper methods, and 
those produced under unsanitary conditions, an 
organized method of advertising based on a 
good sanitary foundation is to be recommended. 
The candy industry today is interested in an 
increase of consumption. Such increase of con- 
sumption will come more readily where definite 
evidence. is shown that the industry as a whole 
is maintaiming proper standards in sanitation 
and hygiene. 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner’s 
TROUBLE CHART 


Compiled by Adrian LeRoy 














Ii—Cream Work 


Creams Die and go dry after a few weeks but have 
not grained. 

Mouided too hot. 

Damp starch. 

Evaporation of moisture, probably too 
long in starch. 

Stored in hot room. 

Starch too hot. 

Overheated while remelting. 

“Bob” too large for batch. 

Bob too hot. 

Low boiling. 

Over boiling. 

Fermented. 

Defective “doctoring.” 

Creams ferment and burst, but not classified as 
leaking. Probably few weeks or so after goods 
have been finished. Creams go sour. 

Development of bacteria. 

The germ “Coli.” 

Presence of wild yeast. Caused probably 
by adding water that has not been 
scalded to kill bacteria. 

Wetting the hands to remove fondant from 
tubs. 

Too much albumen. 

Damp, dirty starch. 

Real fruit flavorings. 

Damp department. 

Damp centers. 

Free moisture in dipped centers. 

Creams go grainy while setting in starch. 

Overheated. 

Too long in remelting pan or in hopper of 
depositor. 

See “Creams are sandy.” 

Bon Bons geo spotted, mottled or marked. 

Overheated dipping cream. 

Adding excess water. 

Over boiled cream. 

Too long in melting pot. 

Creams are sandy but not grained. 

Creamed too hot. 

Overheated. 

Slow boiling. 

Sides of remelt pan too hot. 

Batch stirred after boiling point has been 
passed. 

Too long in remelting pan. 

Adding water. 

Hand rolled creams leak. 

Over doctored cream. 

Too much albumen. 

Faulty Dipping. 

Cooling system too severe, causing too 
great and too quick contraction of the 
chocolate for the cream. 

Rough hand rolling. 

Using too much flour, etc., while hand 
rolling. 

Creams go sour. 

See “Creams Ferment.” 


Starch deposited creams will not flow, but have 
been made correctly otherwise. 
No reaction. 
No inversion. 
Sugar crystals exceed those of syrup films 
in center. 
Enzyme inferior. 
Evaporation of moisture. 
Cherries do not liquify. 
Too much dipping cream on cherry. 
Cherries too dry, drained too long. 
Absence of sufficient acid or inverting 
agent. 
Dipping cream at fault. 
Possibility of cherries being at fault. 
Cherries go sour after being dipped a few weeks. 
Cherry preserving at fault; probably water 
for making solution not scalded to kill 
bacteria. 
Preservative not thoroughly mixed. 
Preservative expended or neutralized, or 
insuffiicent. 
Cherries overripe before treatment. 
Cherries put into wine casks. 
Creams fcr export in tropical climates dry out on 
arrival at destination. 
Requires special formula containing gly- 
cerin, benzoin, etc 
Faulty packing. 
Faulty tin foil. 
Fondant grains in patches either on slab or in Ball 
creamer while waiting to Cool. 
Not sprinkling slab or machine with water 
Scraping the boiling pan out onto the 
batch. 
Too much splashing while pouring. 
Dirty machine or slab. 
Bon bons go skrinkly on surface. 
Using white of egg or albumen in dipping 
cream. 
Cherries shrink. 
Lack of alum in cherries solution. 
Bon bons go sticky or sweat. 
Dipping onto cold marble or metal table. 
Dipping in a room too cold. 
Atmospheric conditions poor. 
Crystallizing. 
Low boiled dipping cream. 
Fondant is spongy, air holes. 
Too much albumen. 
Bon bon covering goes dry. 
Over-boiled cream. 
Overheated. 
No glycerine added to cream. 
Bon bon cream will not “stand up” for marking or 
curling. 
Not allowed to cool sufficiently before 
creaming. 
Fondant or bon bon cream goes thick in remelting 
pan. 
Too much evaporation of moisture 
Too long in remelting pan. 























The Manufacture of Nougat 


by George J. Shaler 





FTER careful study of nougat as 
made and understood in several 
countries it would seem that the first 
and most essential thing in writing 
on the subject is to define the term. 
We will make no effort to tell what the word 
nougat means nor how it is understood by vari- 
ous peoples of the earth but simply what we 
mean by it in this article. It will be accepted 
to designate the combination of marshmallow 
and hard candy which is sold either chocolate 
covered or wrapped in wax paper. Regular 
nougat which in former days was associated 
with pistachio nuts and wafer paper. 

It is rather interesting and instructive to con- 
sider the abuse this poor old name is subjected 
to. There must be a pitiful dirth of generic 
terms and names in the nomenclature of candies 
to compel one to bear the burden which has been 
heaped on nougat. I find that according to the 
geographie location the term specifies hard 
‘andy with nuts in it either cut or run through 
drop rolls, fondant with nuts and fruit cast in 
blocks and cut, hard candy with beaten egg 
white added, molasses kisses with an extra shot 
of frappe cast in starch, and lastly regular 
nougat, sometimes qualified with the term Mon- 
telimar. 

As already stated the last named is ‘‘nougat”’ 
to us: we won’t allow the rest at all. They sim- 
ply don’t belong. There is one allowable vari- 
ation, it may be short nougat or it may be chewy 
nougat but there the elasticity of the term ends. 
No one can ring in any molasses kisses or hard 
vandy here and eall it nougat. 

Fundamentals of Nougat Manufacture 

The foundation principle in the manufacture 
of nougat is to cook two batches, one high and 
the other low and combine them in such propor- 
tion that the desired lightness and resistance 
will be obtained when they are beaten together. 
True nougat flavor is that of honey and egg 
cooked together. One seldom encounters it to- 
day. 

In order to illustrate the different variations, 
possible and practical in nougat making, it 
will be easiest to give the formula and directions 
for a standard good product. That there may 
be no question of where this comes from we 
will take the liberty of copying it direct from 
Robert Wympers’ revision of Auguste Jacou 














tot’s book, ‘**The Manufacture of Confection- 
ery.’’ 
‘ FINE MONTELIMAR NOUGAT 


White honey 15. pounds 
Glucose 6 pounds 
Loaf Sugar 30 pounds 
Blanched Almonds 15 pounds 
Blanched Sicilian Pistaches 4 pounds 
Glace Cherries 6 pounds 
Albumen 3/5 pound 

Vanilline Sugar 2/5 pound 


“Dissolve the albumen in 3 pounds of cold water sev- 
eral hours before using. Put the almonds and pistachios 
in the dry room that they may be quite warm when re- 
quired. Put the honey and glucose in the mixing and 
beating machine and mix with slight steam pressure, so 
that the operation of mixing and beating may be slowly 
performed. .It should occupy about two and a half hours. 
After an hour’s beating the albumen should be passed 
through a seive and then beaten up in an egg whisk* 
and when quite stiff and light, it should be added to the 
mixing in the other machine. Now bring the 32 pounds 
of sugar to the crack. This should be so arranged that 
the sugar, and glucose and honey should both come to the 
same point, namely, the crack, at the same time. Add the 
boiled sugar and vanilline sugar to the glucose and honey. 
Stop the mixer and add the * * * remainder of the 
ingredients.” 


*Frankly we do not understand this but quote exactly. 

It is evident that the above would give a very 
fair quality, short nougat if the instructions 
were exactly followed. Were the sugar split 
into two parts and half dried with the honey 
and half cooked with the glucose the result, on 
following the rest of the instructions out, would 
be a chewy piece which would grow sticky when 
exposed to the air. 

The quantity of water used with the albumen 
seems to us excessive. In common practice a 
pound of albumen is soaked in two pounds of 
water. Ina batch of this size a pound of water 
would make a decided difference in the consist- 
ency of the batch and therefore were the lesser 
quantity used the cook of the sugar batch would 
be lower. 

Krom a study of the above formula it is evi- 
dent that ‘‘Nougat’’ consists of a mixture of 
hard eandy and marshmallow beaten together 
In planning and making a batch the rules and 
peculiarities of both classes of goods must be 
borne in mind. There are certain rules pecul- 
iarly applicable to this work, however, and these 
are the ones most commonly used by its makers. 

Four Fundamental Rules 


1—All nougat should contain, for traditional 
reasons, a certain amount of honey. Remem- 


ber that most honey contains some acid and 
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must be considered in the same category with 
acid serap. 

2—Practically all nougat is made light with 
egg white or albumen. Gelatine can be substi- 
tuted and very successfully in a cheap piece but 
it is never possible to develop the same flavor 
as may be produced from egg. 


3—The base is half sugar and half honey or 
glucose or a combination of the two. Theoretic- 
ally an increase of the sugar proportion will 
cause ‘‘short’’ nougat to result while more than 
half non-crystallizable material will make it 
‘*ehewy.’’ As will be shown further on we can, 
in practice, fool the rule. 

4—The greater the quantity of glucose used 
the lower the cook will be. While a high sugar 
percentage or an exceptional quantity of egg 
will necessitate a higher point. Water always 
goes into the mix with the egg. 

Bearing the above outline in mind we will 
proceed down the seale of quality and see what 
may be accomplished. The first example will 
be a center for chocolate covering. 

Batch No. 1 25 Corn Syrup Cook to 266° F. 


15 Honey 


Batch No. 2 50 Sugar Cook to 300° F. 


Allow No. 1 to cool just enough to prevent the 
immediate cook of the egg. That is, the egg 
must not cook into white lumps or flakes. Have 
14 pounds of albumen soaked in 2% pounds 
of water and beaten stiff. Add this to No. 1 and 
beat to a thorough mix. While the beater is in 
motion add No. 2 direct from the fire in a slow 
thin stream. Beat until light. At this time a 
portion of the batch cooled in water should 
show a clear ‘‘crack.’’ 

If this nougat is spread in trays or allowed 
to set up on a cold slab it will, on maturity be 
fairly ‘‘short.’’ We make no mention of nuts 
and fruit because they can be added in any 
quantity as desired. 

When covered with chocolate the foregoing 
is a good center but there is little to reeommend 
it in preference to the following which is cheaper 
but more cleverly balanced. 

Batch No. 1 45 Corn Syrup 

40 Sugar 
40 Honey 


Batch No. 2 35 Corn Syrup 
40 Sugar 


Cook to 260° F. 
Cook to 265° F. 


Handle exactly as for the preceding formula 
using 2 pounds of albumen in 4 pounds of water. 

The resulting product will be ‘‘chewy.’’ If, 
however, it is desirable to have it ‘‘short’’ this 
can be accomplished in two ways: 

1—All the honey and corn syrup may be 
cooked together to 260 to form the first batch 
and all the sugar to 300 to form the second. 
Otherwise the process is the same. 

2—A simpler way is to reduce the sugar in 
the first batch by 15 pounds and proceed as be 
fore. When the beating is accomplished and 
the nuts, ete., about to be added, put in 15 
pounds of powdered sugar and beat this through 
with the nuts. 
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Properties of Honey 


It is not fair to pass this point without some 
mention of honey as an ingredient. All honey 
contains some acid which is active in the cook 
ing. If the honey is cooked alone and added 
apart from the rest of the ingredients, as is 
sometimes done, the amount of acid present 1s 
of little importance. If on the otherhand it is 
cooked through the first bateh and some sugar 
is present in addition, as in the preceding 
formula, the result of a high or low acid con- 
tent may be disastrous. For this reason there 
are many who prefer to use an invert sugar of 
standard consistency instead of the honey re- 
lying on its uniformity for a regular product. 
If this is done it must not be forgotten that 
this product gives little or no flavor. The de- 
ficiency must be made up for by the addition 
of honey flavor. To continue down the scale. 
This formula has no honey but is still a very 
palatable piece and can hold up its head in a 
very fair chocolate assortment. 

Batch No. 1 60 Corn Syrup 

40 Sugar 


Batch No. 2 20 Corn Syrup 
60 Sugar 


Cook to 255° F. 
Cook to 260° F. 


Handle as all previous batches, adding 25 
pounds of powdered sugar and desired quantity 
of nuts at the end of the beat. 2! pounds of 
albumen in 5 pounds of water will be sufficient. 

For extremely cheap goods it is possible to 
‘‘load’’ the nougat with powdered starch. In 
fact it is surprising how much may be added 
without making the resulting product too bad. 
The following combination is about the limit in 
this direction but the result has been sold sue- 
cessfully both as a center and as a wrapped 


piece, 
Batch No. 1 44 Corn Syrup Cook to 250° F. 
20 Sugar 
Batch No, 2 37 Corn Syrup Cook to 255° F. 
20 Sugar 


Beat No. 1 for five minutes then add 1% 
pounds of albumen dissolved in 3 pounds of 
water. Beat in, then add 15 pounds of pow- 
dered starch and stir through. Start up the 
beater and add No. 2 fairly quickly, continuing 
to beat until the batch does not stick to the 
blades of the beater. Stir in 10 pounds of pow 
dered sugar and 30 pounds of small gum or 
jelly drops. 

If careful thought has been given to the fore- 
going formulas it will be evident that basically 
nougat consists simply of a high and low cooked 
batch of candy. The low cooked batch is beaten 
to the consistency of marshmallow or frappe 
and the high cooked batch added. To make two 
batch nougat it is necessary to have a powerful, 
fairly high speed, mixing kettle or beater. The 
exact type is not important but it is always best, 
if possible to have it jacketed for 80 pounds of 
steam. Where such an arrangement is possible 
it is a decided advantage to have the mixer on 
the floor and the kettle for cooking the No. 2 
batch suspended above it. By this arrangement 
it is possible to run the second batch slowly 
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and conveniently into the beater while that is 
in motion. 

Many firms, especially the smaller ones, are 
not in a position to beat nougat. To make its 
high or No. 2 batch, add the beaten product and 
stir it carefully through. 

A very satisfactory product can be made in 
this way if the formulas given by the manu- 
facturers of the prepared nougat cream or 
whip are followed. 

In fact many houses follow this general prin- 
ciple if their nougat beating equipment is lim- 
ited but make their light batch themselves in 
a marshmallow beater. There are many things 
to be said for this method but it is best worked 
out by each individual house as it is an adapta- 
tion of the product to the available machine. 
From this it is evident that scarcely any two 
cooks would find the same figures suitable. 

Many cooks advise the addition of a little 
hard fat of some kind to each batch of nougat. 
We are inclined to agree with this as it makes 
the eutting easier and, in the cheaper goods, 
prevents the piece, to a large extent, from stick- 
ing to the teeth. If the fat is added it should 
be melted and stirred in at the last moment. 
Cocoeca butter, if very bland in flavor, may be 
used or a good hardened cocoanut or palm oil. 


Handling the Albumen 


Albumen is an important feature of nougat 
making and should be carefully chosen and 
handled. When soaked up in cold water there 
should be little sand present and no consider- 
able amount of white flakes or chunks. These 
white particles are due to overheating while the 
product was drying and are valueless in beat- 
ing. They are the same as cooked egg white. 

We have never encountered any dried hen 
albumen which possessed a ‘‘fresh, pleasant 
odor’’ as is described for it in some tabulated 
standards but there are lots which are less ob- 
jectionable in odor than others. The material 
should not be used if the odor is exceptionally 
unpleasant. Only experience will tell when it 
has become altogether impossible. It should 
be soaked up in cold water with occasional stir- 
ring, for several hours before using. It is gen- 
erally the custom to put enough in water at 
night to serve the need of the next day. This 
is a safe and satisfactory practice except in 
hot weather when the period becomes too long 
and the albumen solution is almost sure to spoil. 
At these times it is well to crush the dry pieces, 
mix them with about half their own weight of 
sugar and then soak them for only an hour or 
so before use. The sugar helps largely to pre- 
vent the ground product from forming in a 
lump more impervious to the action of the water 
than the original pieces. 





The soaking should always be done in a glass, 
earthen ware or enameled container. If the last 
named is used it should be watched and as soon 
as any of the coating is cracked off the vessel 
should be replaced. It is contact with iron 
which generally causes discoloration of the so- 
lution and later of the goods in which it is used. 

Flavoring the Nugat 

We have touched very little on the flavoring 
of the nougat. The natural ‘‘nougat’’ flavor 
is that of honey and cooked egg white but this 
may be supplemented, if desired, by the addition 
of a little vanilla or rum (roman punch). In 
Kurope they are fond of putting in a touch of 
rose or violet but this is hardly acceptable to 
the American pallet. 

Where honey has been omitted or a standard 
invert sugar substituted a very small quantity 
of Gum Styrax will be found an addition. This 
gum is supposed to be the basic sweetness of 
flower perfumes and therefore plays a very 
large part in the flavor of honey. There are 
many so-called honey flavors on the market 
which also have points of advantage and may 
well be considered. As is the ease with all mar- 
keted extracts some are far better than others 
and a good one must be sought out. 

Handling the Batch 

Nougat after leaving the kettle is generally 
handled in one of the following ways. Each has 
its advantages and can only be selected by the 
one who is to employ it. 

The batch may be spread on a steel slab and 
rolled to size with a piece of shafting, then al- 
lowed to cool and be immediately cut to desired 
size. We prefer to put the product in trays and 
allow it to mature a bit before cutting. 

The trays were originally made of wood and 
after dusting with starch or flour were lined 
with wafer paper. The hot batch was poured 
into these trays, rolled down and then covered 
with wafer paper on top. These wafers adhered 
to the nougat and formed an integral part of the 
piece in the minds of the public. Of late years, 
in the interest of economy, cold rolled steel or 
zine lined wood trays have been substituted. It 
is necessary only to rub the inside of these with 
petroleum jelly before pouring in the nougat. 
The seasoned piece dumps readily out and is 
ready to size and cut. 

When removed from the trays the cake should 
be slightly warmed before rolling to size and 
in the ease of short nougat the less it is rolled 
the better. Any good nougat cutter will serve 
to cut the goods if care is taken to keep the blade 
clean. It is well to rub the eutting surface oc- 
‘asionally with paraffine. The best cutters are 
provided with a belt to carry the pieces away 
from the knife and this will be found to be a 
great advantage. 
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1,524,036. Confeétion-Coating Machine. Alonzo 
Linton Bausman, Springfield, Mass., assignor to 
National Equipment Company, Springfield, Mass., 
a Corporation of Massachusetts. Filed July 23, 
1923. Serial No. 653,225. 9 Claims. (Cl. 91—3.) 
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1. In a confectionery coating machine, of the 
type wherein warm coating material is conveyed 
from a supply tank and delivered to the goods to 
be coated through a conduit, cooling means for 
tempering a portion of the stream flowing through 
said conduit, and means for mixing said tempered 
portion of the stream with the untempered portion 
thereof. 





1,524,617. Process of Drying Candies and the Like. 
Auguste A. Goubert, Englewood, N. J. Filed 
June 26, 1924. Serial No. 722,620. 4 Claims. (Cl. 
34—24.) 
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3. The herein described process of drying can- 
dies and the like in a substantially continuous oper- 
ation with the employment of a plurality of drying 
chambers which consists of placing the articles 
within the drying chambers, circulating heated air 
through the chambers to effect the initial drying 
of the articles and thereafter circulating dehydrated 
air through the chambers to effect the final drying 
and cooling of the articles, the respective operations 
of charging, initial drying and cooling being per- 
formed simultaneously in different chambers and 
successively with respect to a given chamber. 


New Patents 





1,523,870. Candy Package. Harry P. Forte, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. Filed Jan. 29, 1919. Serial No 
273,842. 1 Claim. (Cl. 99—16.) 





A confection comprising a plurality of axially 
aligned bodies having their opposed walls flattened 
and each having its thickness less than its diameter, 
and centrally arranged fragile and threadlike con- 
nections formed of the same material as the bodies, 
and spacing the flat faces of the bodies each thread- 
like connection breaking when pressure is applied 
at one side of the outermost flat face of each body 


1,522,738. Method of Shaping Candy. Alton L. 
Miller, Brookline, Mass. Filed Dec. 8, 1923. Se- 
rial No. 679,429. 1 Claim. (Cl. 107—54.) 
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The method of preparing candy having a filling 
in shape for wrapping, consisting in supplying a 
layer of the candy with a superposed layer of the 
filling, folding the candy layer upon the filling layer, 
and then subjecting it to rolling compression, ex- 
erted against four sides whereby a strip of sub- 
stantially uniform cross-section is formed. 


1,524,230. Method and Apparatus for Bottom- 
Coating Confections and the Like. Alonzo Lin- 
ton Bausman, Springfield, Mass., assignor to 
National Equipment Company, Springfield, Mass., 
a Corporation of Massachusetts. Filed Jan. 7, 
1924. Serial No. 684,795. 18 Claims. (Cl. 91—2.) 





1. In combination, means for applying a bottom 
coating to confections, supporting means of a pre- 
vious nature for the coated confections on which 
means the bottom coatings rest until they are 
hardened, and means for subsequently applying a 
second bottom coating to the confections. 

















Conducted by M. W. Kempf 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—From time to time we will publish under this heading reference 
information of a technical nature which has a practical application to the work of the 
candy superintendent. Questions and inquiries of any kind which will make this or 
any other department of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER more interest- 


ing and valuable to you are especially encouraged. 


to Pounds Per Gallon 


HERE are many occasions when we would like to determine quickly 

the number of pounds of sugar in a given number of gallons of 
sugar syrup. For example, it may be desirable to use up in making 
fondant, a batch of syrup which has been previously used for crystal- 
lizing. By taking a reading of the specific gravity or degrees Beaumé 
with a hydrometer, and referring to the accompanying table, this can 
be done in a few minutes. 


Table for Converting Specific Gravity 


The table is also useful for determining quickly the percentage of 
sugar in any syrup of known gravity, or for calculating the weight of 


sugar solutions containing a known percentage of sugar. 


Table for Calculating Per Cent Sugar in Sugar Syrups from Their Gravity at 60 Degrees F. 


Pet. 


Sugar 


Pheer 1.004 


Lbs. Sug. Per Pet. 
Sp. Gr. Deg. Be. Gal. Soln. Sugar Sp. Gr. Deg. | 
0.6 0.08 | RE eee 1.134 17.4 
1.1 0.17 Be Sewsnwaeen 1.129 18.9 
1.7 0.25 ER Aree 1.144 18.5 
ne 0.34 RP one ye 1.149 19.0 
2.8 0.43 eae 1.154 19.6 
3.4 0.51 cs iiicbars xen 1.159 20.1 
1.028 4.0 3 Serr: 1.164 20.7 
1.032 4.5 ee eae 1.169 21.2 
oa ae f Oe oss<seusenws 1.174 21.8 
~ 0.87 ee ore Ree 1.179 22.3 
ee ae 1.044 6.2 0.96 ) er 22.9 
1.048 6.8 1.05 ee 1.190 23.4 
1.053 74 1.14 ee errr va 1.195 24.0 
alee 1.056 7.9 1.23 — ers 24.5 
ois ete’ 1.061 8.5 1.33 Serer, 25.0 
curate 1.066 9.0 1.42 MOR, avon nccisanx cee 25.6 
ene Se 1.070 9.6 1.52 rere 26.1 
aie cia 1.074 10.1 1.61 SR 26.6 
stata 1.079 10.7 1.71 _. See ee ee aa 
reeeas 1.083 ie 1.81 eee 27.7 
Rare ee: 1.088 11.8 1.90 . rer 28.2 
an oon 1.092 12.4 2.00 Oe 2652.00466cneeee 28.8 
1.097 13.0 2.10 ek ics coxa wate 1.249 29.3 
Ae 1.101 13.5 2.20 . Sree ere 29.8 
eee 1.106 14.1 2.31 re a ee 30.4 
see 1.111 14.6 2.41 rr, 30.9 
eer 1.115 15.2 2.51 BP ioe dcaccxnw ee 31.4 
uriatat 1.120 15.7 2.61 eer fo 31.9 
paeieed 1.125 16.3 2.71 og EEE FS 32.5 
ares 1.130 16.8 2.82 eee ree. 33.0 


Lbs. Sug. Per 
se. Gal. Soln. 
2.92 
3.04 
3.14 
3.26 
3.37 
3.48 
3.59 
3.70 
3.81 
3.92 
4.04 
4.16 
4.28 
4.40 
4.52 
4.64 
4.76 
4.89 
5.01 


rnannnunwn 
ce) NI Nw wwe 
—OuUrNoOD 


6.00 
6.18 
6.32 


6.45 


(Continued on next page) 
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Lbs. Sug. Per 


% Sug. Sp. Gr. Deg. Be. Gal. Soln. 
| pa ere S: 1.296 33.5 6.59 
ae pose 1.340 34.0 6.73 
BR anak ee ye. tee 1.308 34.5 6.87 
Ee aes see ee 1.314 35.1 7.01 
eee eres 1.320 35.6 7.05 
ee ee 1.326 36.1 7.29 
Oe” - ctanwnaw ee 1.332 36.6 7.43 
Wb) kevin tk wate 1.338 37.1 7.58 
Oe ngkiwsumaten 1.345 37.6 7.73 
rere eS 1.351 38.1 7.88 
PH finite d wm wontons 1.357 38.6 8.03 
Te iwawen stearae 1.364 39.1 8.19 
Te oc ancwn xe aoe 1.370 39.6 8.34 
PR wcncdudvatars 1.376 40.1 8.49 
Be -waseecevedem 1.383 40.6 8.64 
a -ceeesneawkes 1.389 41.1 8.80 
ren 1.396 41.6 8.96 
MY aidcuwwed zee 1.402 42.1 9.12 
FE sasnertwawws 1.409 42.6 9.27 
_ errr re 1.416 43.1 9.44 
_ Pere er 1.422 43.6 9.61 
_ Pete eee ee 1.429 44.1 9.77 
ee eere 1.436 44.6 9,94 
_ SP eeeeere rere 1.443 45.1 10.10 
eee 1.450 45.5 10.27 
ere 1.456 46.0 10.44 
DE tkenwaeeeeas 1.463 46.5 10.62 
Breer eres 1.471 47.0 10.79 
a ee eer 1.478 47.5 10.96 
eee 1.485 48.0 11.13 


Western Confectioners’ Association 
Annual Convention 


NE hundred and fifty enthusiastic members of 
O the Western Confectioners’ Association met at 

the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, January 20, 
21 and 22, for their tenth annual convention, which 
proved to be one of the very finest in the history of 
the associatien. 

The most important feature of the convention was 
the resolution which was passed authorizing the ad- 
vertising committee to proceed with plans for a co-oper- 
ative advertising program in which the entire western 
industry will participate. Failing and Crossley, a Port- 
land, Oregon, advertising agency, have been appointed 
to draw up plans which the committee will later sub- 
mit to the board of directors of the association. If 
approved, Mr. Fred G. Taylor, Executive Manager of 
the Western Association, accompanied by a member of 
the advertising agency will proceed to sell the idea to 
every member of the association. Mr. Taylor made a 
very impressive speech on the subject of co-operative 
advertising to further exploit the “Sentiment in Candy” 
idea for which he has become quite famous throughout 
our industry. 

Mr. Walter C. Hughes, Secretary of the Nationa! 
Confectioners’ Association, made a special trip west to 
attend the convention. His address on “Brass Tacks” 
was delivered at one of the luncheons at the Biltmore 
Hotel. 

An unexpected guest in the person of John Gloss- 
inger of the Williamson Candy Company, was warmly 
welcomed and the program committee arranged for 
him to speak at one of the afternoon sessions. 

The election of officers took place on the morning of 
Thursday, the 22nd, and Seattle was chosen as the 
next convention city. 





The midsummer trip to Hawaii was definitely 
planned; a large number of the membership making 
reservations on the S. S. Matsonia while in Los An- 
geles. It is expected that at least 120 members will go 
to Honolulu in July. The date of sailing was set for 
July 8th. 

The visitors voted the tenth annual convention one 
of the best ever. Certainly the entertainment commit- 
tee, ci ymposed of S. C. Hookstratten, L. 18 ( hristopher, 
both of the Christopher Candy Company, Benj. Myer- 
son of the Hoffman Candy Company and L. R. Clark 
of the Cloverleaf Products Company, spared no effort 
to keep their guests in good spirits. Mrs. George W. 
Leihy, chairman of the ladies’ entertainment committee, 
arranged a visit to the Warner Brothers’ studio in 
Hollywood one afternoon and the next day a theatre 
party. Wednesday evening the members held their 
annual high jinks, being motored out to one of the local 
country clubs for the revelry. Thursday evening the 
president's ball and banquet was held in the music room 
of the hotel. The guests were seated at small tables 
around the dance floor. 

Probably the thing which delighted most of the men 
delegates from colder parts of the country was the 
unlimited opportunity for golf. Elik Hoffman, of the 
Hoffman Candy Company, headed the golf commit- 
tee, and secured guest privileges for all golfers at the 
California Country Club, where the golf tournament 
took place. Louis Raisen of the Raisen Zaruba Paper 
Box Company won the first prize, a silver cup. The 
second prize, also a cup, was won by W. C. Crawford 
of the Hawkins Candy Company, Los Angeles. A, 
C. Baker of the Brecht Confectionery Company, Den- 
ver, carried off the 8 day desk clock offered for third 
prize, while the fourth prize of a dozen golf balls went 
to Jack Bale of the Pacific Coast Biscuit Company, 
Portland. 











Suggested Standards for 


Correct Ventilation in Work Places 
and Tests Therefor 


by Dr. E. Hayhurst 


I. Physical Standards 

1 TEMPERATURE. The temperature of 
the air should range from 68 to 72 degrees F. 
for sedentary workers; 60 to 68 degrees F. for 
semi-active workers; and below 65 degrees F. 
for active workers. The temperature should be 
determined by an approved type of thermome- 
ter with readings made in the clear (the bulb un- 
obstructed) and at 10 to 20-foot intervals where 
there is doubt as to uniform temperature dis- 
tribution. 


2. AIR MOVEMENT. The air should move 
(or circulate) at the rate of 4 to 3 feet per see- 
ond for sedentary workers; 3 to 5 feet for semi- 
active workers, and 5 to 15 feet for active work- 
ers. Continuous change in the direction of the 
moving air, or a pulsating effect, should be pro- 
vided, Air movement may be determined by 
visible tests, such as determining the rate at 
which smoke, or ammonium chloride vapor, 
moves in the air, using a measured distance and 
a stopwatch. 


3. HUMIDITY. The _ relative humidity 
should lie between 40 and 70% ; or the difference 
between the readings of the wet and dry bulb 
should not exceed 5 degrees F. provided the wet 
bulb does not exceed 70 degrees F. Reading 
should be made at 10 to 20 foot intervals and 
made with an approved type of sling psychrom- 
eter. 


4. VARIATION IN ATMOSPHERIC 
CONDITIONS. Each of these three physical 
conditions, temperature, circulation and humid- 
ity, should change several times per hour, pref- 
erably from one of the recommended extremes 
to the other, keeping in mind also, the activity 
of the worker. 


5. RATE OF AIR REPLACEMENT. The 
space occupied by each sedentary worker should 
be provided with a complete air replacement of 
not less than 6 times per hour; for each semi- 
active worker, not less than 10 times per hour; 
and for each active worker, not less than 20 
times per hour. The breathing air for replace- 
ment should come from a pure, outdoor source. 
Entering air (that is, via ducts or special open- 
ings) should be tempered so that upon its in- 


gress to the work room, it should not vary more 
than 10 degrees F. from the standards for tem- 
perature suggested for the different types of 
workers in Paragraph 1. Provision for an extra 
amount of air for dilution purposes should be 
made for extra-human or industrial sources of 
air contamination not otherwise provided for. 


6 AREA AND CUBIC SPACE. — Each 
worker should be provided with at least 20 
square feet of floor space and 200 eubiec feet of 
air containing space about him. 


7. DUST. The air of the work place, and 
particularly that breathed, should regularly be 
free of visible particles of dust when viewed in 
any direction in an illumination of not less than 
1 foot candle at any point. (It is probable that 
air for breathing purposes should at no time 
have a dust content of more than 250,000 par- 
ticles of ‘‘one-fourth standard unit size per cu- 
bie foot,’’ as determined by the Palmer dust 
counting method.) 


II. Chemical Standards 
8 OXYGEN AND CARBON DIOXIDE. 


The breathing atmosphere should not contain 
less than 20% oxygen nor more than 4.04% ear- 
bon dioxide. These natural amounts usually 
involve no special concern. In special instances, 
such as in coal mines, other low places, within 
ship holds, and small confined areas, the breath- 
ing atmosphere may, within the bounds of safe- 
ty for temporary purposes have its oxygen con- 
tent reduced to 16% and its carbon dioxide con- 
tent increased to 1 or 2% or higher, but in such 
instances, exposure thereto should be carefully 
supervised and made as brief as possible. 


9 CHEMICAL IMPURITIES. The atmos- 
phere of the work place should not contain 
poisonous particles, vapors, gases or fumes, to 
an extent sufficient to produce acute or chronic 
symptoms of poisoning in the average normal 
person under any length of time of exposure. 
(The limits for the maximum atmospheric con- 
taminations for the commoner industrial poi- 
sons have now been fairly accurately ascer- 
tained—see under name of each in index—while 
the chemist’s services should regularly be 
sought to maintain control.) 
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10. ODORS. The air should be kept as free 
of all obnoxious or nauseating odors as possible. 


III. Biological Standards 

11. The air of the work place should be kept 
as free as possible from animate life, or its 
products, such as bacteria, protozoa, insects, 
pollen and other animal or plant matters. This 
should be accomplished by means of screens, air 
washing, avoidance of dust, ete., and, particu 
larly, during epidemics of respiratory diseases 
by isolation of individuals affected with com- 
municable diseases of the respiratory tract. 

IV. Physiological Standards 

12. PRIMARY SENSE IMPRESSION. 
The air of the work place should give a favor- 
able sense impression on first entering such 
place. In case of doubt, this should be left to 
the opinions of at least three normal adult per- 
sons and should take into consideration such 
factors as odor, ‘‘stuffiness,’’ stagnation, tem- 
perature, dryness, visibility and other factors 
affecting the senses. 

138. ROOM COMFORT. The air of the work 
place should be such as to give a general sense 
of atmospheric comfort to inmates thereof who 
have been present for one-half hour’s time, and 
any longer time interval, and preferably while 
engaged at their regular employments. In case 
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of doubt, this may be left to the opinions of at 
least three normal adult persons and should 
take into consideration the same factors as 
stated in Paragraph 12. 


14. HEALTH STATUS OF WORKERS. 
There should be a general low incidence of dis 
eases, or even health complaints, on the part of 
workers which might be associated with faulty 
atmospheric conditions such as thermic fever, 
heat cramp, heat stroke, chilling, colds, respira 
tory afflictions, faintness, circulatory weakness, 
digestive disturbances, ete. 

15. PROVISIONS FOR SUPERVISION. 
Some authority should be appointed to regu 
larly supervise atmospheric conditions in the 
work place, as indicated under the above head 
ings, and at intervals of sufficient brevity (de 
pending upon the circumstances of the given 
work place) to insure a maintenance of condi 
tions closely in keeping with the standards ree 
ommended. 

For practical purposes the Physiological 
Standards are easiest to follow as guides, leav 
ing the employment of the other methods for 
doubtful or controversial instances. To this 
end, the person in charge of ventilation of the 
work place should skill himself in physiological 
impre SSIONS and de velop his deli acy of SeNSE 
appreciations to the utmost. 





The National Confectioners’ Convention and Exposition All Under One Roof in 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, Mass. 


June 1-6, 1925 


Remember the Date 


Remember the Place 












“Is the Confectionery Jobber Adding to 
the Cost of Distribution? 


Or Is He Doing a Man-Size Job of Holding It Down?” 


R. VENABLE discusses 
of distribution in such a masterful way 
that we feel fortunate in having the full 
are no 
conclusions here; every statement is backed up 
by facts based on experiences in the distribution 
of merchandise in America which give us a true, 
unvarnished perspective of what the manufac- 
turers and distributors of confectionery are 


There 


tert of his address. 


facing. 


Much has been said on both sides regarding 
the respective ideal relationship which should 
exist between producers and distributors, but 
this is the first time we have heard such a fun- 
damental, fair and square exposition of the 
economic importance of the jobbers—a plain, 
simple and truthful explanation of the condi- 


The Jobb 


the economics 


im general. 
assertive 


manufacturer. 


tions which will control the fate of the jobbing 
trade in particular and much of the retail trade 


A jobber, to hold his job, should give the man- 
ufacturer more than a mere placement, delivery 
and credit service; he should also give creative 
salesmanship to an extent which will affect a 
distribution service at a minimum cost to the 


Mr. Venable and the Proctor and Collier Co., 


EX\prror, 


by Bryant Venable 


through their close contact with the Cincinnati 
Candy Association and working relationship 
with clients in the candy industry, have had 
occasion to make a very close study of the sell- 
ing problems in this field. 
dress will merit your reading and re-reading.—— 


The following ad- 


er’s Job 


Director of Contact, Proctor and Collier Co., Cincinnati 


An Address Delivered at the Second Annual Sales Conference at Cincinnati Feb. 5, 1925 





S LONG back as I can re- 
member business men have 
indulged in a good deal of 
loose talk about “the elimi- 
nation of the jobber.” 
Some manufacturers have gone fur- 
ther and acted, building substantial 
businesses on a direct-to-the consum- 
er basis. Insofar as such businesses 
have been successful and _ profitable 
they have become so by demonstrating 
that both the jobber and the retailer 
represented unnecessary elements of 
cost for which the consumer and the 
manufacturer received no correspond- 
ing value. 
In the Clothing Field 

We need not go far afield to find 
conspicuous illustrations. Right here 
in Cincinnati there is one manufacturer 
of men’s clothing whose sales last year 
were in excess of $10,000,000 net. His 
prices to the consumer were uniformly 
$23.50 for a suit or an overcoat made 
to order. This meant that the factory 
sold in one year almost half a million 
different customers representing prac- 
tically every state in the Union, a dis- 
tribution, a volume and a clientele that 
is probably without paraliel in the his- 
tory of the clothing business. Between 
the factory and the consumer there was 
no jobber, no retailer—just one sales- 
man working on a commission basis 














and getting flat $3.50 on every sale. 
Now obviously that manufacturer, 
who, by the way, is only one of many 
in this field, proved to the satisfaction 
of half a million men that by eliminat- 
ing the profit of the middle men and 
dealing direct with the manufacturers 
they could save money. No doubt he 
proved to himself that by the same 
processes of elimination he could make 
money. 

Yet there are still a great many re- 
tail stores selling men’s clothing and 
making money at it. But in propor- 
tion to the number of retail clothiers 
the number of clothing jobbers is in- 
considerable. Clothing manufacturers 
on the whole are relying more and 
more upon their own direct contacts 
with the retailers and less and less upon 
the assistance of wholesalers. 

Recent Experience of “P. & G.” 

What is true in the clothing business 
is paralleled in the hosiery business 
and in the brush business, in the alu- 
minum utensil business and a dozen 
more. Three or four years ago one 
of the largest soap manufacturers in 
the United States assumed the jobbers’ 
function for the distribution of his 


own product direct to the retailer 
carrying stocks in his own ware- 


houses and carrying the 
on his own books. 


accounts 
In some territories 


~_t 
this arrangement proved more efficient 
and more profitable than the normal 
scheme of distribution to the grocery 


trade. But where markets were thin 
the reverse was true. Jn the final ad- 
justment the jobbers were eliminated 


wherever the cost of their services was 
disproportioned to the value of their 
services in maintaining distribution, 
stimulating sales, making deliveries and 
financing the retail accounts. Wher- 
ever the jobbers did these things more 
efficiently and more economically than 
the manufacturer could do them for 
himself they secured a stay of execu- 
tion. 
—and the Shoe Industry 


Few of you are too young to remem- 
ber the days when boots and shoes, as 
well as clothing, were normally sold 
through jobbing channels to the retail 
trade. Within your lifetime there has 
occurred a revolution in the merchan- 
dising of footwear, not for men alone, 
but for women also. W. L. Douglas 
pioneered the way for the retailing of 
shoes from the factory to the con- 
sumer through chain stores owned or 
controlled by the manufacturers them- 
selves. While only the shallowest of 
economic thinking can accept at its face 
value the assurance that there is only 
one profit, and that a manufacturing 
profit, on business of this kind, it 
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would be difficult even for the most 
ardent partisan of the jobbing indus- 
try to escape the fact that there is no 
jobbing profit in this business because 
the jobber has been eliminated from it. 


Side by side with the development 
of the chain stores, factory controlled, 
there has been no less significant de- 
velopment in direct dealing between 
the shoe manufacturers and the retail- 
ers who are in competition with the 
chain stores. Comparatively few shoe 
makers were equipped either with pro- 
ductive capacity or financial capacity 
to merchandise their product through 
their own stores. Consequently they 
were unable to assume the functions 
of the retailer and incidentally his 
profits. But as they looked their prob- 
lem squarely in the face they had to 
ask themselves whether their jobbers 
were adding more to their overhead 
than they were taking off of their sell- 
ing expenses. 

If you want the answer to this ques- 
tion you will find it by comparing the 
number of concerns in the shoe job- 
bing business today, and the volume of 
business done by them, with the fig- 
ures of 20 years ago. You will find 
it by spending a morning eaves drop- 
ping at the keyholes of the retail shoe 
buyers of the city in which you live. 
These buyers are no longer relying on 
the jobbers, but they are dealing direct 
with the representatives of the manu- 
facturers. 

()f course, there are still many pros- 
perous and useful concerns in the shoe 
jobbing business. But their number 
is diminishing. They are being elimui- 
nated just because they have not been 
able to sell the product of the shoe 
factories as efficiently and as profitably 
as the manufacturers are able to sell 
it for themselves. 

We might multiply illustrations in- 
definitely. We might trace the rise of 
the chain stores in the grocery indus- 
try, the drug industry, the tobacco in- 
dustry. The story would be merely 
the repetition of the stories already 
told. There would be variations in the 
details, but in all of them we should 
find the same principle working to the 
same inevitable conclusion. [Vher- 
ever volume and profits can be in- 
creased by the employment of agencies 
more efficient than the jobbers they will 
be employed. And insofar as they are 
employed the jobbers will be out of a 
job. 

I have purposely turned to indus- 
tries remote from yours for illustra- 
tions of the operation of a natural and 
relentless economic law. I have done 
this in order that you may clearly rec- 
ognize that the problems of the jobber 
in the candy industry are not peculiar 
to your industry as such, but that they 
are common to industry as a whole. In 


the commercial structure of modern 
life the problem of distribution, effi- 
cient, economical responsive distribu- 
tion, has become the greatest problem. 
Production, in the broad sense, is no 
longer a problem at all. Industry has 
been developed according to such sci- 
entific laws that the capacity to pro- 
duce is capable of indefinite expansion. 
Moreover, the cost of production, by 
and large, follows a descending curve 
as the volume of production goes up. 
This is as true of candy as it is of 
lord cars. 

On the other hand, there are limits, 
natural limits, beyond which it is im- 
possible to increase the capacity of the 
individual to consume any product. In 
your industry these limits are very 
clearly defined. The amount of candy 
any individual can consume will be 
determined not only by his or her ap- 
petite for candy, but also by the 
amount of other foods consumed. 

The cost of selling, on the other 
hand, is going up as production goes 
up. But the significant fact for you 
and for all other men who are engaged 
in the business of selling, is the fact 
that the cost of selling is going up 
faster than the cost of producing is 
coming down. 


Candy Jobbers Will Hold Their Job 
IF— 


This brings us to a close-up with the 
subject of our present consideration, 
“The Job of the Jobber”: /s the candy 
jobber adding to the cost of distribu- 
tion or is he doing a man’s size job 
in holding it down? Put this question 
into the first person instead of the 
third. Let every man of us ask him- 
self: “Am I helping to lighten the 
burden of selling costs for the fac- 
tories whose goods | handle or am | 
merely trailing alona?” Wf you an- 
swer this question truthfully you will 
not require the services of a fortune 
teller to forecast your commercial fu- 
ture. 

Amid all the talk about the elimina- 
tion of the jobber it will be well to re- 
member that nobody but the jobber 
himself can eliminate the jobber. So 
long as he is a creator of business and 
of profits he will be so valuable that his 
sources of supply and the retailers 
whom he serves will make it well 
worth his while to stay on their pay- 
roll. When he no longer does this he 
is on the way out and neither manu- 
facturers nor retailers can keep him in. 


The Consumer Market for Candy 


Now to what extent are the in- 


fluences that have so radically altered 
the position of the jobber in other in 
dustries operating in the candy indus 
try? 

In the first place, we may take cour- 
age from the fact that the per capita 





consumption of candy in the United 
States is not, as many imagined, on the 
down grade. The American people 
are actually eating more candy per 
capita than at any time in the past. 
More strength to them! 

In the next place, there are power- 
ful influences at work, and e(fectively 
at work, to stimulate the national appe- 
tite for candy. Regardless of our in- 
dividual views of the eighteenth 
amendment it is a tact that the bever- 
ages which have fallen under the con- 
stitutional ban contained very consid- 
erable food material. In proportion as 
difficult for the great 
mass of the people to obtain, whether 
as the result of the closing of the retail 
outlets or of the great increase in price, 
other food of sugar content will be in- 
creasingly required to take their place 
The candy manufacturers will have no 
monopoly on this business because the 
cake and cracker bakers, the ice cream 
manufacturers and the bottlers of soft 
drinks are also on the job. But there 
is that much more business to be had 
and the candy men will have no one to 
blame but themselves if they do not 
get their share. 


The Progressive Influence in Candy 
Industry 


But more significant is an influence 
that is coming out of the candy indus- 
try itself. | refer to the enlightened in 
telligence of those manufacturers, 
whether bulk goods, or of bar gon xls, or 
of package goods, whether doing a na- 


these become 


tional business or operating as manu- 
facturing retailers, who are investing 
their money in advertising their own 
wares. In the leading cities of the 
country progressive retailers are telling 
the story of candy to millions of people 
by means of local newspaper advertis- 
ing, sometimes occupying entire pages 
In the street cars, buses and subways, 
on the bill boards, from coast to coast, 
and in the pages of national magazines 
the self interest of courageous men in 
your industry is expressing itself in a 
manner that creates more business not 
only for themselves, but for all candy 
men, 

Through your own national associa 
tion and your local organization, such 
as are represented by this great gath- 
ering, a constructive campaign of self 
education is in progress, 
of the most suspicious omens that could 
The davs of the rule of 
thumb are gone. Ignorance, tradition 
and dumb luck cannot survive in com 
petition with knowledge, vision and in- 
telligence. Nowhere in your industry 
are the problems more difhcult, no- 
where is the future more hazardous 
than in the field of wholesale merchan 
dising. The presence in this meeting 
of such a large number of 


This is one 


be desired. 


jobbers 
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bodes well for the future of the candy 
industry. 


The Jobbers’ Market 


Turn now to the other side of the 
picture. The colors are not so bright 
from the viewpoint of the jobber. 

The economic factors that have been 
responsible for the development of the 
chain stores have also been responsible 
for bringing the chain stores to the 
fore as retail outlets for candy. The 
jobber has no part in selling to the 
chain stores. As a matter of fact, 
many of the larger chain stores elimi- 
nate not only the jobber, but the inde- 
pendent manufacturer from __ their 
candy business and operate their own 
plants. While the jobber and the re- 
tailer and even the manufacturer may 
resent chain store competition, if they 
are intelligent, they will also profit by 
it. 

Object Lesson for Candy Jobbers 


The chain stores represent the most 
intelligent and scientific merchandising 
the world has ever known. They do 
not deal in commodities upon which 
they cannot make ample profit and 
quick turnover. They feature most 
conspicuously, in their windows and in 
the arrangement of their stores, those 
items upon which the turnover is 
known to be most rapid and the profit 
most generous. Look in the windows 
of any Woolworth, Kresge, Knox or 
United Drug Store—go inside and 
note the location of the candy depart- 
ment. You will see candy in the win- 
dows and candy at the first counter as 
you enter and probably candy at the 
last counter as you go out. 

Here is where you will profit. Here 
is a free course of education in candy 
merchandising. The best merchandis- 
ers in the world tell to all the world 
that many men who call themselves 
candy men do not seem to have real- 
ized—that candy, properly displayed, 
is half sold; that it is assured of rapid 
turnover; that it is profitable and that 
it rewards the merchant with a more 
liberal profit than any other item of 
merchandise in his stock. 

Again the intensive merchandising 
methods of those members of the in- 
dustry known as manufacturing re- 
tailers are making the business of the 
jobber more difficult. Between the 
chain stores and the stores of the man- 
ufacturing retailers the small neighbor- 
hood dealer in confections finds him- 
self squeezed pretty tight. He thinks 
that these large operators are sell- 
ing candy that he ought to be sell- 
ing. This is not true. They are sell- 
ing candy that he would never sell. 
They are selling it because they are real 
merchants. He would never have sold 
it, even if they had not, because he is 
not a real merchant. They are creating 
a candy consuming habit which would 


increase his opportunities for business 
if he would only recognize these oppor- 
tunities as they develop and avail him- 
self of them by better merchandising 
methods of his own. 

It's the jobber’s job to teach him 
these things, to make a better merchant 
of him. Only by so doing can the job- 
ber make himself necessary to the fac- 
tories and to the retailers. In propor- 
tion as he does these things he will 
build a permanent franchise for him- 
self. In proportion as he fails to do 
them he will be working himself out 
of the job. 

Package Goods Distribution 


Another significant development, as 
related to the business of the jobber, 
is the development of the package 
goods business. This business is gen- 
erally done in neighborhood drug 
stores and high class confectionaries. 
To a very significant extent leading 
manufacturers in the package goods 
line have assumed the jobbing func- 
tion for themselves, building the de- 
mand for their goods by advertising 
to the consumer and building their re- 
tail distribution by direct solicitation of 
the retailers. 

Those manufacturers who have 
adopted this method have done so at 
tremendous money cost. The outlay 
represented in the building of a ma- 
tional distribution of this kind is fabu- 
lous. That so much of this business 
has been built without the aid of the 
jobbers is a terrific indictment of the 
jobbers themselves. It is equivalent to 
the direct testimony of these manu- 
facturers that the jobbers have been 
tried and found wanting. It is as if 
they had said: “You jobbers have had 
your chance. We asked you to sell our 
goods, to build this distribution for us 
and share in the profits of our common 
enterprise. But we found that you 
are not builders of business, that you 
are not salesmen, that you have not the 
capacity to do a real merchandising 
job. We found that it was more eco- 
nomical for us to go into the jobbing 
business for ourselves. And the re- 
sults proved that we were right.” 

The mill will not grind with the wa- 
ter that has run over the dam. The 
candy jobbers cannot profit directly 
from the package goods business that 
is done directly from the factory to the 
retailer. But there are package goods 
houses ‘who are still strong in their 
faith that the jobber is the logical 
wholesale distributor for the candy 
factory. These manufacturers are vir- 
tually saying to you jobbers: “Here is 
your chance. It’s not too late. Prove 
that you are better able to sell our 
goods to the retailers than we are and 
the business is yours.” 
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What Manufacturers Expect of 
Jobbers 


In the final breakdown, therefore, 
we find that the candy manufacturer in 
common with other manufacturers is 
looking for more than a mere place- 
ment, delivery and credit service from 
his jobbers. He is looking for creative 
salesmanship. And he must have crea- 
tive salesmanship if he is to remain in 
business. If the jobber is too busy de- 
livering the miscellaneous “cats and 
dogs” that constitute so large a part 
of his total volume, to devote a reason- 
able amount of intelligent effort to real 
merchandising he will eventually limit 
himself to the “cats and dogs,” leaving 
to the manufacturers all the profits of 
the high grade business together with 
all the costs of selling it. 

The tobacco industry furnishes a 
striking illustration of this very thing. 
Only a few years ago, a very few years 
ago, the wholesale cigar dealer handled 
not only cigars, but a general line of 
tobacco and cigarettes. The profits on 
cigarettes and tobacco were small in 
proportion to the investment and to the 
cost of selling, delivery and financing. 
The cigar business bore to the tobacco 
business somewhat the same relation 
that the package business bears to the 
candy business. It was the silk hat of 
the line. A wholesale cigar merchant 
with the exclusive distribution of one 


or two high grade and well established 


brands of cigars had a profitable busi- 
ness and a franchise that increased in 
value from year to year. But to hold 
these franchises it was necessary for 
the distributors to give to the factories 
more efficient distribution and at lower 
cost than the factories could secure for 
themselves by going direct to the retail- 
ers. What happened? 

During recent years the growth of 
the cigarette and tobacco business has 
been so rapid that the jobbers who 
handled these lines on a large scale 
found that the major part of their cap- 
ital, their energy and, more particular- 
ly, the selling effort of their road men, 
was being absorbed in the mass of de- 
tail incident to the distribution of cig- 
arettes and tobaccos. Their salesmen 
had little or no time to perform the 
functions of constructive salesmanship 
in the interests of the high grade cigar 
lines. 

Two years ago right here in Cin- 
cinnati one of the largest wholesale 
cigar houses turned over to its com- 
petitors more than a million dollars’ 
worth of cigarette and tobacco busi- 
ness, on which it was not making 
money, in order that the undivided 
energy of its organization might be 
available for the constructive sales 
work necessary to the building up of 
the cigar business which was profitable. 
A few months ago, after having had 
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an entire year of this redoubled cig- 
arette and tobacco business, a second 
large jobber deliberately turned this 
business over to jobbers who make a 
specialty of wagon business and whose 
primary function is to render delivery 
service rather than to build sales. In 
this way the tobacco jobbing business 
is naturally subdividing into two 
classes, the first of which specializes in 
construction salesmanship on a limited 
number of profitable items and the sec- 
ond in filling orders for merchandise 
the demand for which has already been 
created by the manufacturers or their 
distributors. 

In the candy business constructive 
salesmanship is as necessary as in the 
cigar business. Fortunately the prof- 
its on the general line handled by the 
candy jobber are sufficient to permit 
the jobber to do constructive sales 
work, both on behalf of the industry 
as a whole and in support of the par- 
ticular specialties which the individual 
jobber may handle on a basis more or 
less exclusive. It augurs well for your 
industry that the jobbers in your in- 
dustry are so generally conscious of the 
opportunities and the obligations that 
rest upon them. 

The Jobber’s Part in Consumer 

Advertising 

Your national association has pro- 
vided a wonderful assortment of ad- 
vertising matter for the use of the re- 
tail candy dealers. You are all familiar 


with the poster service to which | re- 
fer. These posters are not designed to 
sell Smith’s candy, of Jones’ candy or 
Brown's candy, but they are designed 
to sell candy. Properly displayed in 
the windows of retail dealers and timed 
to conform to the sentiments of the 
national gift days, these posters will 
do much to help the retailers cash in 
upon the great nation-wide purchasing 
suggestion that is growing more power- 
ful every vear in response to the effec- 
tive advertising of candy manufactur- 
ers as a group and of individual candy 
manufacturers who are tying-up their 
own sales plans with the gift day idea. 

It is the business of the jobber not 
only to distribute these posters among 
the retailers, but to see to it that they 
go into the windows and not under the 
counters of the retailers. It is the busi- 
ness of the jobber not only to take the 
retailer’s order for the candy for which 
the retailer's customers are calling in 
response to the advertising of the man- 
ufacturer, but also to instruct the re- 
tailers how they can use the window 
displays and the store cards and the 
other advertising aids furnished by 
these manufacturers for the one and 
only purpose of increasing the efficien- 
cy and the profits of the retail dealer. 

It is the jobber’s job to educate his 
retailers in the art of merchandising 
candy. The stores of your retail deal- 
ers are your retail stores. Their ca- 
pacity to sell bar goods and bulk goods, 
holiday goods and package goods, is 








the only limit to your ability to sell the 
same items in wholesale units. It is the 
jobber’s job to see that his retail stores 
are clean and wholesome, fitting out- 
lets for the clean, sanitary factories 
in which your merchandise is made. 
It is the jobber’s job to make the re- 
tailer realize that the chain stores and 
the hotel stores and the stores of the 
manufacturing retailers, by creating a 
greater candy the 
part of all the people, are creating 
greater opportunities for him and that 
he will profit from these opportunities 
in direct proportion to his success in 
applying to his own store the princi 
ples of display and of service upon 
which the big successes have all been 
built. 

A Brief for the Candy Jobber 

Summing it all up the biggest job 
of the candy jobber today is the job 
of creating a permanent job for him 
self. In his relations to the retailers 
he has it in his power to represent not 
one or two factories only, but a whole 
line-up of factories for every one of 
which he can be either a salesman or 
an order taker, either a business build 
er or a delivery clerk, either a partner 
or a hireling. If he has the vision and 
the intelligence and the tenacity of 
purpose to entitle him to recognition as 
a necessary, useful factor in the scheme 
of modern merchandise distribution his 
opportunity is boundless. His is a real 
job, and like all worth while jobs it 
will be a well paid job. 
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Home of Proctor and Collier Co., 


Cincinnati, 
Where the First Candy Sales Conference 
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haather Record-Breaking Candy Saldo1 


Under Auspices of The Cincinnati Candy Associatilf he 


INCINNATI has added another jewel to 
her crown in form of another candy 
sales conference which, for a single zone 
meeting, we believe, has broken all precedents 
in this industry from standpoint of attendance, 
interest and calibre of speakers on the pro- 
gram. Such a program would have been a great 
credit to a national convention of our industry. 
The full proceedings and text of the speeches 
will appear in the March 5th issue of Confec- 
tioners’ Progress. However, a glance at the pro- 
gram below will give you an idea of the excep- 
tionally valuable and interesting messages 
which were delivered. 
PROGRAM. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 

10:00 A. M. 
Meeting Called to Order........ W. H. Pritz, Pres. 
Cincinnati Candy Association. 
The John Mueller Licorice Co. 


10:15 A. M. 


Address of Welcome.............. W. C. Culkins 

Exec. Vice-Pres., Cincinnati Cham. of Commerce 
10:30 A. M. 

PEO PE PN a oc cn cs series Bryant Venable 


Director of Contact, The Proctor-Collier Co. 
(See text of Mr. Venable’s address on page 30 of this issue) 
11:15 A. M. 
ee ee re John L. Ritchie 
Manager, Credit Men’s Ass’n of Cincinnati 
“Relation Between Jobber and Manufacturer” 
EEE RL a Pe Fe Prof. F. F. Jordan 
Instructor of Marketing, College of Commerce, 
University of Cincinnati 


2:45 P. M. 
“Too Many Zebras”.............. Harry Gardner 
Manager, Cincinnati Automobile Dealers’ Ass'n 
3:30 P. M. 
PIE « Scviach icnla at wa 4G Kee Geo. T. Peckham 


Manager, A. J. Walter Factory, 
General Discussion. 


6:30 P. M. 


Banquet in Roof Garden Ball Room. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 

10:00 A. M. 
Meeting Called to Order......... M. A. McDonell 
Sec’y and Treas., The Puritan Chocolate Co. 
. President Central Club 

10:15 A. M. 
II 5c cxcnsa%caenoens R. R. Deupree 
General Sales Megr., The Proctor & Gamble Co. 

11:00 A. M. 
“Plant Cleanliness and Hygiene”. Dr. W. E. Brown 
Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories 

11:30 A. M. 
TE I ns hv cccseksen John W. Barton 
Nashville, Tenn. 

General Discussion. 
The Out-of-Town Visitors 

Geo. Hartzel and A. C. Breed, The Euclid Candy 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; E. Hover, Barton Candy Co., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio; T. A. Spangler and A. G. Span- 
gler, Spangler Candy Co., Bryan, Ohio; T. R. Stelter, 
Robt. F. Mackenzie Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Max Glick, 
The Max Glick Co., Cleveland, Ohio; A. B. Ashman, 
Purity Candy Co., Columbus, Ohio; E. E. Trotter, 
The P. S. Truesdell Candy Co., Columbus, Ohio; L. H. 
Reed and W. C. Diven, Delaware, Ohio; C. B. Dear- 
doff, Dayton, Ohio; C. L. Hoebner, Jr., Avon Candy 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; J. W. Jackson, Jackson Candy Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; T. E. Talmage, Underwood, Talmage 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; C. C. Holliger, F. A. Holliger Co., 
Findlay, Ohio; F. J. Banta, F. J. Banta & Son, Lima, 
Ohio; Geo. H. Geis, Geo. E. Smith & Co., Twightwee, 
Ohio; A. B. Mattingly and V. R. Frank, Mattingly 
Bros., Janesville, Ohio; C. R. Hermes, United States 
Foil Co., Louisville, Ky.; A. M. Volz and T. A. 
Giokey, Rudolph & Bauer, Louisville, Ky.; C. F. Erb 
and Byron Erb, C. F. Erb & Son, Ft. Thomas, Ky.; 
|. H. Zumdick, Jos. Pilger and F. J. Barkhau, of Cov- 


ington, Ky.; E. R. Allured, THe MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, Chicago ; Leigh Bowles, Stanley Bowles, 
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ciatifhe Central Club and The Ohio Confectioners’ Club 








C. W. Lahser, W. F. Tudor and Bill Tooley, The Cur- Clarence Smith, Edw. Buerkel Candy Co.; Chas. G. 

tiss Candy Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. K. Meachal, Cracker Mullane, John Mullane Co.; H. H. Rewwer, The Robt. 
Jack Co., Chicago, Ill.; Edw. C. Clark, Pan Factory, H. Putman Candy Co.; Fred Bissinger, Bissinger 
Chicago, Ill.; A. G. Holman, Williamson Candy Co., Candy Co.; L. H. Riestenberg, Aragon Sales Co.; 5S. 
Chicago, Ill.; Reed Miller, Miller Candy Co., Fort Downing, ‘onsolidated Candy & Peanut Co.; J. F. 
Wayne, Ind.; W. C. Dickmeyer, Heit-Miller-Lau Co., Poetker and J. F. Poetker, Jr. J. F. Poetker & Son; 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; W. P. Heit, Heit Candy Co., Fort Jacob Denhart; Frank Wessels; C. E. Todd; S. L. 
Wayne, Ind.; F. S. Bonter, Heit-Miller-Lau Co., Fort Lane, L. J. Rimpler and B. A. Eckhoff, The Queen 
Wayne, Ind.; H. J. Bernstein, Marion, Ind.; A. A City Confection Co.; G. Otto Ehrhardt; Frank How- 
Powelson, Indianapolis, Ind.; Geo. T. Peckham, A. J. ard and John Popken, Dolly Varden Chocolate Co. ; 
Walter Factory, St. Louis, Mo.; John Laymaster, C. I’. S. E. Applegate; Ray Bigner; Fred A. Smith; M. 
Hickok Co., Sydney, Ohio; Chas. Freytag, Elines, Inc., Banchevich, Independent Marshmallow Co.; W. B. 
Milwaukee; M. L. Hasty, Richmond, Ind.; Omar C. Bowman, National Candy Co.; W. W. Deagle; W. H. 
Mewhinney and [red B. Mewhinney, A. B. Mew- Burtner: F. Z. Vasche: Robt. M. Dederich, Cincinnati 
hinney Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; W. C. McClelland, Candy Association. 


Clark Bros. Chewing Gum Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.; I. 


Roos and T. R. Young, D. Auerbach & Son, New Exhibitors at the Cincinnati Sales Conference 





York: Chas. P. Tuch, Stollwerck Chocolate Co., New Stollwerck Chocolate Co. 
York; A. S. Wynn, Wynn-Knox Candy Co., Bir- Lovel & Covel. 
} mingham, Ala.; J. M. Clark, Sweets Publishing Co., The Curtiss Candy Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. L. Betty, Belmont Candy Co., Mem- The Euclid Candy Co 
y phis, Tenn.; F. O. Kammerer, Menasha Woodenware American Chicle Co. 
Co., Menasha, Wis.; W. F. Foster, Hershey Chocolate New England Confectionery Co. 
Co., Hershey, Penn.; G. F. Kelly and W. J. Tierney, P. S. Truesdell Candy Co. 
| American Chicle Co., Long Island City; W. R. Banks, \. B. Mewhinney Co., Inc 
P. W. Beals Candy Co., Detroit, Mich.; G. C. Ulrich, Avon Candy Co. 
New England Confectionery Co., Boston. Heit-Miller-Lau Co. 
— . Beals Candy Co. 
From Cincinnati D. Auerbach & Sons Co. 
W. Ff. Evers, John Mueller Licorice Co.; Walter H. Max Glick Candy Co 
Pritz, John Mueller Licorice Co. ; H. E. Brunhoff, The Brunhoff Mfg. Co. 
Brunhoff Manfy. Co.; A.W. Kalbfell, O. L. Graeser and The Aromint Mfg. Co. 
C. L. Graeser, National Candy Co.; C. L. Fowler, M. The Geo. Ast Candy Co 
A. McDonell, L. V. Arricco, L. Selmeier, Evart Coate The Doscher Bros. Co. 
and N. E. Coate, The Puritan Chocolate Co. ; Lee Cran- The Dolly Varden Chocolate Co. 
shaw and Chas. Lind, The Aromint Mfg. Co.; G. EF. The National Candy Co., Inc., P. Echert Factory 
Sauerston, Rolo Crandall, Edw. Zeller and Howard The Nuss Confectionery Co 
Johnston, Sauerston & Brown; Jimmie Dietz, H. J. The John Mueller Licorice Co 
Fromhold and R. D. Bogue, The Nuss Confectionery Sauerston & Brown. 
Co.; Harry Doscher and John Doscher, The Doscher Geo. E. Smith & Co. 
Bros. Co.; E. A. Fisher ; Chas. J. Meakin, C. J. Meakin F. Z. Vasche. 
Candy Co.; L. F. DeMoss and J. B. Brodberger ; Edgar The Puritan Chocolate Co. 
Curry, The Confectioners’ Review; J. W. Irvine, Mer- Independent Marshmallow Co. 


chants’ & Manufacturers’ Ass’n; Lester Buerkel and Mason, Au & Magenheimer. 


Suggested Standards for 
Water Service, Sanitary Equipment 


Plumbing and Drainage 


by Wm. H. Dittie 


Chief Engineer, State Board of Health, Columbus, Ohio 


Wm. C. Groeniger 


President, The American Society of Sanitary Engineering 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As explained in the note on page 18 of this issue, it is the pur- 
pose and plan of The Manufacturing Confectioner to eventually publish a Code and Man- 
ual of Cleanliness and Sanitation for the candy industry which will contain suggested 
standards covering every individual factor affecting directly or indirectly the purity of the 
product and proper manufacturing conditions under which to produce such an aristocratic 
article of food as is confectionery. As a foundation for such a manual, the American 
Society of Sanitary Engineering has kindly offered the following suggestions, based on 


their research work along these lines: 


Suggested Standards for Toilet Rooms 


(a) When both males and females are em- 
ployed, separate toilet and wash rooms should 
be provided. 

(b) Entrance should be clearly marked, 
‘*“MEN”’ or ‘‘WOMEN.”’’ 

(c) Floors should be of waterproof, inde- 
structible material. 

(d) Separating partitions should be sound- 
proof, extending to ceiling. 

(e) Interior partitions should be dwarfed. 

(f) Entrances should be screened, insuring 
privacy. : 

(g) Door should be self-closing. 

(h) Toilet rooms should not be located in 
room where food products are manufactured. 

(i) Water closets should be readily accessi- 
ble to persons using them. When possible, 
there should be a number of small installations 
rather than a few large. 

(j) The proportion of glass surface should 
not be less than one (1) square foot of glass to 
each ten (10) square feet of floor area. 

(k) Artificial light should be provided when- 
ever natural light is not available. 

(1) Plumbing fixtures should be located in 
rooms or apartments having windows placed in 
the external wall of building, or provided with 
a system of ventilation which will change the 
air at normal temperature at least six (6) times 
per hour. 

(m) Ventilation for toilet rooms should be 
separate and distinct and have. no connection 
whatever with other ventilating ducts in the 
building. 

(n) Toilet rooms and wash rooms should be 
heated to a temperature of not less than 58 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 


(o) Maintenance. All toilet rooms, wash 
rooms, dressing rooms, and the floors, walls, 
ceilings and surface thereof and all water 
closets, urinals, lavatories, sinks, should at all 
times be kept and maintained in good order and 
repair, and in clean, odorless and sanitary con- 
dition. All indecent- writing, marking or de- 
facement should be at once removed. 

(p) Toilet Accessories. An adequate supply 
of toilet paper in proper holder or container, 
should be provided. 

The use of the common towel should be pro- 
hibited and when paper towels are supplied, 
metal receptacles for used towels should be pro- 
vided. 

Fixtures 

(a) Materials. Water closets, urinals, lava- 
tories and sinks should be either vitrified earth- 
enware or cast iron, white porcelain, enameled 
on inside. 

(b) Number of Closets. Water closets 
should be provided for each sex in the ratio of: 
1 to 10—1 
ll to 25—2 
26 to 50—3 
51 to S0Q—4 
81 to 125—5 





And for each additional forty-five (45) per- 
sons or fractional part thereof, in excess of one 
hundred and twenty-five (125), one (1) addi- 
tional water closet should be provided. The 
number of water closets provided should be 
based upon the maximum number of persons 
employed at any one time in the area which the 
toilets are intended to serve. 

(c) Number of Urinals. Urinals should be 
provided for male employes at the ratio of more 




















— 
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than ten (10) and less than twenty (20), one 
(1) urinal; more than thirty-one (31) and less 
than sixty (60), two (2) urinals, and for each 
additional sixty (60) males or fractional part 
thereof, one (1) additional urinal. 

The individual vitreous, earthenware stall 
type floor waste outlet urinal is preferable. 

(d) Laving Facilities. Lavatories or wash 
sinks should be provided at the ratio of one (1) 
lavatory or twenty (20) inches of wash sink for 
every ten (10) employes, based on the maximum 
number employed at any one time. 

When lead, arsenic or other poisonous sub- 
stances or injurious or noxious fumes, dust or 
gases are present, resulting from trades, or 
processes which are dangerous, not less than 
one (1) lavatory or twenty (20) inches of wash 
sink should be provided for every five (5) em- 
ploves, with running water, soap and individual 
towels. 

(e) Shower Baths. Shower baths at the 
ratio of one (1) shower bath for the first five 
(5) and two (2) for the first seventy-five (75), 
and one (1) for each additional one hundred 


(100) men or fractional part thereof be pro- 
vided when men are employed around blast fur- 
naces, soaking pits, iron, steel rolling and fin- 
ishing mills, gas producers, boilers, coke ovens, 
pottery kilns, glass furnaces, forges, fertilizer 
plants, coal tipples, foundries and some types 
of machine shop work. 

Shower heads should set at an angle of forty- 
five (45) degrees at a height of five (5) feet 
from the floor level, delivering the stream at a 
downward angle. 

(f) Drinking Fountains. A sufficient supply 
of clean and safe, chilled drinking water, the 
temperature not to be above 48 degrees Fahren 
heit, should be made available in readily accessi- 
ble places through drinking fountains or other 
receptacles. 

Drinking fountains should be provided with 
a water stream of minimum slant to eliminate 
the possibility of drawing the falling water back 
into the ascending column, as in the case with 
the vertical stream and still eliminate the ‘* hose 
like’’ force, causing difficulty in drinking from 
a stream with a decided slant. 


Suggested Standards for Toilet Rooms 


in Places of Employment 


(a) Water Service. The water serviee of 
any building should be of sufficient size to per- 
mit a continuous flow of water at any fixture on 
any floor at a given time. 

(b) Water Control. Each fixture or group 
of fixtures should be so connected as to permit 
of being shut off without interference with any 
other fixture or group of fixtures. 

(c) Water Supplies Indicated on Floor Plan 
or Plot Map. The relative location and size of 
all municipal-industrial, fire protection and 
drinking water service pipes and valves should 
be accurately shown on a floor plan of the build- 
ing or plot map of the area covered by the place 
of employment. 


(d) Identification Chart of Valve Control. 
All valves and shut-offs should be charted and 
identified by numbers with description and key 
to their control. 

Plot maps or floor plans and identification 
charts should be framed and hung in office, en- 
gine or boiler room and other places, to aid em- 
ployes in emergencies and in making the system 
fool-proof. 

(e) Identification of Exposed Piping. Vary- 
ing colored bends or markers one (1) foot long, 
should be painted on the exposed piping at suit- 
able intervals to properly identify the various 
distributing systems. 
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System. Initials. Color of Band. 
Safe City Cold ...... eee TS White 
ke S| eer — te White 
Safe City Return ......... S. C. Return White 
Chilled Drinking ..........C. Drinking Buff 
ae >’! aes a Blue 
err ere, I. Hot Dark Blue 
Industrial Return I. Return Light Blue 
re Fire Red 
II BOD on wh wc ca ciccccws .-S. Pump Cherry 
Discharge Line .............. D. Pump Cherry 


(f) Hot Water for Domestic Use. The de- 
oxidizing method or the de-aerating method 
should be employed to remove oxygen and other 
free dissolved gases, such as C. O. 2, nitrogen, 
etc., and stop corrosion of pipes and fittings, 
discoloration of water, and eliminate air-bind- 
ing and splashing of hot water. 

(g) Water Supply Direct to Water Closets. 
No water closet or urinal bowl should be sup- 
plied directly from a water supply system 
through a flushometer or other valve unless such 
valve be set above the water closet or urinal 
in a manner to prevent any possibility of pollut- 
ing the water supply. 

(h) Prevent By-Pass Connections at Fix- 
tures. Connections between a drinking water 
supply system and an industrial system should 
not be made through combination valves or fau- 
cets installed to serve showers, lavatories or 
wash sinks. 
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Suggested Standards for Drainage 


Separate Drainage Systems. To facilitate 
possibility of separate treatment and disposal 
independent sanitary, storm and _ industrial 
drainage systems should be installed in build- 
ings. 

Combined Drainage Systems. When existing 
municipal combined sanitary and storm water 
sewerage systems are available and offer satis- 
factory treatment of industrial wastes, said sys- 
tems should discharge into the combined sewer 
outside the foundation walls of the building. 

Construction, Size, Accessibility and Clean- 
outs. All sanitary, storm and industrial drain- 
age systems should be constructed so as to be 
permanently water tight; horizontal piping run 
in practical alignment at a uniform grade; of 
proper size to produce self-scouring action; 
rigidly secured and supported to keep their 
grade; changes in direction, either horizontal or 
vertical should be made with the appropriate 
use of forty-five (45) degree bends, Y’s, TY’s, 
long sweep quarter, sixth, eighth and sixteenth 
bends; with manholes and cleanouts for acces- 
sibility and inspection. 


Materials. All soil, waste, vents, traps, roof 


conductors, or leaders should be constructed of 


, 


selected materials that are durable and will in- 
sure permanency for the system. 

Drainage Below Sewer Level. In all build- 
ings in which the whole or part of the drainage 
or plumbing system lies below the crown level 
of the main sewer,: sewage or other wastes 
should discharge into sumps or receiving tanks 
and be lifted by artificial means and discharged 
into the drainage system. 

Volatile Oils and Inflammable Wastes. When 
gasoline, benzine, naphtha or other inflammable 
oils are used or automobiles are washed, cleaned 
or repaired, the drainage should be so arranged 
as to intercept all oil, gasoline or other inflam- 
mable fluids as well as sand, silt and other solids 
for the purpose of excluding same from the sew- 
erage system. 

Plans—Charts for Accurate Location and 
Identification. The relative location and size of 
all sanitary, storm, or industrial drainage pipes, 
traps, catch basins, manholes and cleanouts, 
should be accurately shown on a floor plan of 
the building or plot map of area covered by the 
place of employment with proper description 
and key to their service. The scheme of iden- 
tifying exposed piping, by painting varying 
eolored bands on the pipes, is also applicable 
to the different systems of drainage. 
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When Production Men Get Together 


On the evening of January 14the THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER gave a compli- 
mentary dinner to the plant superintendents of Chicago for the purpose of discussing informally our 
editorial program for 1925. This conference was scheduled for January 7th, but was necessarily post- 
poned one week. We are very sorry that the later date conflicted with previous engagements of a num- 
ber of our readers who signified their desire to attend. The following were present: 


From right to left: H. A. Cole, General Superintendent, 
The Cracker Jack Co.; J. A. Hafner, The Cracker Jack Co.; 
Gross Williams, Superintendent, A. G. Morse Co.; Adrian 
LeRoy; M. Bennett Kovnat, Vice-President, The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner; Adolph Goelitz, President, Goelitz 
Confectionery Co.; O. C. Ashley, Superintendent, William- 
son Candy Co.; Dr. Wm. E. Brown, Industrial Health Con- 
servancy Laboratories; E. R. Allured, Publisher, The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner; Norman Sweet, Sales Service Man- 
ager, Manz Corporation; E. F. Kelly, Secretary, Goelitz 


Confectionery Co.; Arthur G. Goelitz, Goelitz Confection- 
ery Co., N. Chicago: Fred W. Amend, President, Fred W. 
Amend Co.; Russell Faulkner, S. Pooley Co.; H. G. Hegley, 
Superintendent, Walter O. Birk Co.; A. S. Klein, Assistant 
Superintendent, Walter O. Birk Co.; N. V. Diller, Assistant 
Superintendent, Nutrine Mfg. Co.; (with apologies to the 
following and curses to the photographer who cut them 
off!): H. H. Hirsch, Superintendent, Nutrine Mfg. Co:; E. 
I. Angell, Superintendent, Peerless Confection Co.; Otto G. 
Beich, Manager, Paul F. Beich Co., Chicago. 

















